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D... more frequent homegoings by our students, mail 
sorting is still a large task. Mail room staff do try to ensure that 
letters and parcels are sent to the correct residence or school, but 
if there is an error, there might be a day's delay in the student 
getting his mail. 

We have four residences which receive mail for pupils: Inter- 
mediate Boys, Intermediate Girls, Senior Boys, and Senior Girls. 
However, all boys and all girls from the Junior Residences, and all 


students in the aphasic classes receive their mail in the Class- 
room. 


To facilitate mail sorting, it would greatly help if parents or any- 
one writing to students would include the name of the residence 
(Intermediate or Senior) in the address. 


If the student is in the Junior School or is in one of the aphasic 
classes, the teacher’s name should be included in the address. 


¥ Graduation 
Exercises 


1972 


‘We were happy to meet many friends and par- 
ents of graduating students at the Exercises held 
on Friday, June 23, 1972, in the auditorium of the 
J. G. Demeza Sports Centre, 

‘Twenty-four students were presented with gra- 
duation certificates or certificates of merit. Prizes 
were also awarded to many students for outstanding 
improvement and ability in the academic, vocational, 
and athletic courses. 

Following the traditional processional and the 
Invocation by Reverend H. M. Davis, Mr. W. 
Williams, Vice-Principal of the Senior School in- 
troduced Mr. J. F. Kinlin, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Education who brought greetings from 
the Minister and welcomed the visitors and graduates. 

This year's Valedictorian was Nancy Dillon, who 
in her address sald: 

“Dr, Demeza, Members of the OSD. Staff, Parents, 
Students and Friends: 

“The time has slipped by so quickly that we can 
hardly believe that we finish school today. Our feel- 
ings are a mixture of happiness and sadness. We 
find it very difficult to bid “Farewell” to our school; 
we have made so many friends during our many 
years of study at OSD. 

“We are well aware of what this school has done 
to give us the best education possible to make us 
happy individuals and good Canadian citizens. 

“We would like to express our sincere thanks to our 
parents for sending us to this marvelous school to be 
looked after and educated by a kind and patient 
staff, We have been comfortable here and our lives 
have been enriched by the company of the many 
friends we have made here. 

“We would like to express our appreciation to our 
Superintendent and the members of O.8.D. staff for 
what they haye done to make us prepared for the 
world we now face. 

“We also express to the people of Ontario a sin- 
cere thank you for such a well-equipped school for 
teaching and training deaf students. We know we 
are extremely fortunate to have such a place in 
which to be educated. We are proud of our school 
and of the excellent training we have received here, 

“We are also grateful to our kind houseparents 

“Sewho have taken good care of us. They gave us a 
great deal of help, comfort and guidance in the 
residence. They have worked long and faithfully to 
feed our minds and to prepare us to become good 
citizens before we graduate. 


“For their excellent care, we are very grateful 
to our nurses, doctor and dentist who have kept 
us in good health. We also wish to thank the food- 
service manageress and her staff who have planned 
our meals so carefully. We would lke to say a 
special thank you to Dr. Demeza and Mr. Kitcher 
for their leadership and guidance, 

“My classmates and I hope that the graduating 
class of nineteen seventy-three will enjoy their 
graduation year as much as we have enjoyed our 
final year. We hope to visit our “old” school and 
our friends as often as possible. 

“This is a day of excitement for us, excitement 
because we are now facing new challenges and 
adventures. However, it is with sadness and regret 
that we say “Farewell” and "Good Luck" to all 
the students who will continue their education next 
fall. We shall always keep fond memories in our 
mind of our many friends and our school life filled 
with happiness.”” 


Finally in his closing remarks, Dr. Demeza ex- 
pressed his good wishes to the Graduates: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, boys and 
girls, and especially the graduates of 1972, 

“This is my last opportunity to speak to you 
graduating students as a group. You have been stu- 
dents here, some of you for thirteen or fourteen years, 
and the OSD. has been a second home for you, 
Graduation today means leaving a place where you 
have worked hard to learn, some harder than others, 
where you have lived among your friends and where 
you have enjoyed many social and athletic activities 
as well. 

“I congratulate you on all of your successes at 
school, — in academic studies, in vocational training, 
in athletles, in leadership of school activities, in 
co-operaton with staff and fellow students, and in 
Tespect and appreciation of your parents who have 
had to share you, their sons and daughters, with the 
staff of this residential school, 

“I expressed the hope that your errors and diffl- 
culties during your years here have been learning 
‘opportunities for you and will help you to make right 
decisions as young adults on your own. 


“T wish you future success and happiness. I sug- 
gest that, just as you have been involved in many 
activites here at school, learning and study, social 
events like dances, parties, snack bar, trips, athletic 
events of all kinds, that you will continue these 
things in your home communities to the fullest extent 
possible. Learning can continue, on the job, through 
reading, through use of your community library, 
through night courses. Social and athletic activities 
can continue through clubs for the deaf, assocations 
of parents and deaf adults, athletic associations of 
the deaf, the LCDA, the activities of the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Deaf, and through organi- 
zations not specially for the deaf, such as bowling 
clubs or teams perhaps associated with your work, 
the ¥.M.C.A., local track clubs, local hockey teams, 
local chureh clubs, to name just a few. My sug- 
gestion is that you keep active, keep learning, get 
involved, accept and share responsibility. Remember 
the staff at your school will always be interested 
in your welfare and will share the pride of your 
parents and yourselves in your accomplishments and 
Successes and will always be willing to help you in 
your difficulties, 

“Congratulations, best wishes, goodbye for now, 
‘come back and see us,” 


Awards and Prizes 


THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
‘Awarded to pupils in the sentor grades of the Junior School 
Who have made the greatest effort in Speech and Speech 
Reading, and have wchleved satisfuctory progress. 

Susan Taylor Barry Tonkin 


‘THE FEE MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the Junior School most 
deserving of recognition for effort displayed and participa 
tlon to the extent of his or her capacity, in the face of 
additional handicaps or difficulties. 

Danny Fitchett 
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THE PROCTER MEMORIAL PRIZE 
Awarded each year to the pupil in the final year of the 
Junior School who is most deserving of recognition in his 
or her rhythm work. 
Tami Conners 


THE ANNE DAVIDSON MEMORIAL AWARD 

To be presented annually to two deserving puplls of Level 2 
who have shown the best attitude and effort in Sneech and 
Speech Reading. 

Linda Fortus Chris Carteton 
PROFICIENCY PRIZES 

Senior School, Levels 7 to 9 

Gary Drake, Lewis Davis, Shelley Kingsman, Mark 
Youmans, Dean Walker, Lise Linklater, Sal Greco, 
Randy Howran, Billy Hazlitt, Susan Grignon, Wayne 
Dryden, Jim Green, Christine White, Tim White, 
Debbie Roen, Arthur Zillman, Stephen Way, Alana 
LeBrun, Betty Rogers, Franki Zanini, Steven Smith, 
Dennis Racine, Susan Nugent, Sheena Cameron, 
Charlene Duncaife, 


INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
Presented for progress and proficiency in Speech in the 
Senior School, Levels 7 to 9. 

Lewis Davis Susan Grignon 
ONTARIO PARENTS’ COUNCIL FOR THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING AWARD 
Presented to the boy and girl of the Senior School, Levels 
7 to 9, who have shown the most improvement during the 

‘school year: 


Debbie Roen Sal Greco 


ATHLETIC GRADUATES OF THE YEAR 

‘This award is to be presented to the graduntes, one boy 
and one girl, who have shown the best qualities of m good 
athlete; sportsmanship, ability, leadership and personality 
during his of her years at the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
‘The boy and girl who haye displayed the best all-round 
participation and leadership, together with good sportsman- 
‘ship and athletic ability. 


Gloria Jarva Jim Snyder 
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PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
Senfor Vocational Department 

Awarded to students for proficiency in thelr vocational work. 
Patricia Weedmark, Edna Lafleur, Joyce Witwicky, 
Carol Lamore, Edna Moonias, Leslie McTaggart, 
Gloria Jarva, Alvin Mundell, Danny Tullock, Maurice 
Guenette, Henry Winiarczyk, Larry Brown, Norman 
Ferguson, Teddy Labay, Robert Ryall, Larry Snider, 
Rudy Sim, Rodney Sheppard, Henry Winiarczyk. 


Special award for improvement. 
in Attitude and Vocational Skills 


Darrell Steele 


Presentation of Commercial Certificates: 
Nancy Dillon, Gloria Jarva, Leslie McTaggart, Pa- 
tricia Weedmark, Joyce Witwicky. 


DRIVER INSTRUCTION CERTIFICATES 
PRESENTATION 
Dennis Colbeck, Nancy Dillon, Norman Ferguson, 
Florence Martin, Roger Rousseau, Larry Snider, 
Patricia Weedmark, Henry Wintarczyk, Joyce 
Witwicky. 


DRIVER EDUCATION AWARD 
Presented annually in recognition of the highest standing 
{in the Driver Education Course: 


Patricia Weedmark 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES 
‘Senior School, Levels 10 to 13 
Jeanine Menard, Donald MacDonaid, David Swift, 
Billy Spencley, Eddie Gainer, Linda Sweeney, Charles 
Hannah, Sonia Mae Marcenko, Michel Jarbeau, Janet 
Mawdsley, Joyce Rogers, Donna Stewart, Marion 
Jessome, Robert Adams, Dennis Fitchett, Steven 
Beattie, Jeanne Robitaille, Merry Lee McCuaig, Carol 
Lamore, Larry Hurlourt, Patsy Daudelin. 


OTTAWA PARENTS OF THE DEAF 
AND HARD OF HEARING ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Awarded to the boy and girl in Levels 10 to 13 making the 
‘most improvement during this school year: 
June Reilly Gerard Kennedy 


LETTER OF STANDING 
Alvin Mundell 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Florence Martin, Joe Rae, Lestie Ribar, David Boos, 
George Sutherland, Andre Groulz, Dennis Lami- 
rande, Edna Lafleur, Ronald Bucknell. 


GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 
Dennis Colbeck, Nancy Dillon, Norman Ferguson, 
Roger Rousseau, Larry Snider, Roberta Thompson, 
Gloria Jarva, Theodore Labay, Leslie McTaggart, 
James Snyder, Patricia Weedmark, Henry Wintarczyk, 
Joyce Witwleky, Larry Lapierre, John Turner. 


Brian Buott 


GIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 

Donated for annual presentation to the senior girl who has 

contributed most to residential life during her school career. 
Patricia Weedmark 


BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL AWARD 

Donated for anniial presentation to the senior boy who has 

contributed most to residential life during his school career. 
Larry Snider 
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‘THE VERNA M. PHILIPS MEMORIAL AWARD 


Presented annually to the gitl who has most effectively 
supported Residential Staff, 
Betty Rogers 


NFSD. OUTSTANDING STUDENT AWARD 
‘Awarded annually for social and recreational leadership by 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf to the girl and 
the boy who during the past school year have made the 
greatest contribution to school spirit. 
Jackie Gougeon Norman Ferguson 

THE FEE-PROCTOR MEMORIAL AWARD 
Awarded annually to the most deserving student graduating 
‘and proceeding to further education. Presented by the 
families and friends of Miss Judith Fee and Miss Sandra 
Procter, in memory of these two dedicated young teachers 
of this school, who were killed in a tragic car accident on 
January 11, 1063. 

Roberta Thompson 


THE H, B, FETTERLY AWARD 
Awarded for progress und proficiency in Speech and Speceh 
Reading in the Senjor School. Donated in 1949 by Mra, H. 
B, Fetterly and daughters, Mrs. Muriel Cuykendall and Miss 
Jean Fetterly, for annual presentation in memory of H. B. 
Fetterly, M.A, Superintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf 1930-1934, 

Joyce Wittoicky Nancy Dillon 

SUPERINTENDENT'S AWARD 
Donated by the Superintendent to a student of the Gra- 
dusting Classes. Academic, Vocational, and out-of-school 
achievements during the student's complete school Ife at the 
OSD. are considered in making this award. 
Patricia Weedmark 
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again we welcome back all students and staff. School opened on 

September 6th with an enrolment of approximately 420 students of 
whom 63 are day students, Many residential students are now able to go 
home every weekend and we are grateful to the various local boards of ed- 
ucation who have co-operated so willingly in helping to arrange the 
transportation. 

In June we said goodbye to Miss Marjorie Hegle and Miss Rosamond 
Van Allen who after many Years in the school are able to enjoy a well 
earned retirement. Miss Hegle's place is taken by Mr. Carl Reid who 
has been serving as a supervising teacher in the sentor school. We wish 
Carl every success in his new position. Mr. Gervis has been promoted 
to supervising teacher in the senior school, 

‘We welcome to regular teaching positions the following members 
of last years training! group: Mrs. B. Cooke, Miss P. Drisooll, Mr. D. 
Johnston, Miss J. Minaker, Miss K. Peterson, Mr. T. Stanley, Mr. 
‘Taylor. Miss Connie Zeran joins Miss Angela Farnworth from our junior 
staff in the home visiting program. Miss Heather Wardhaugh replaces 
‘Nancy Compton as a teacher aide in the junior school, 

‘Mrs, Linda Grills joins the junior school staff after transfer from 
OSD. Milton, Mrs. Nora Brennan moves to the Harry J. Clarke unit 
in place of Mrs, Marie Dolan who returns to the senior school. 

‘We welcome the following Residence Counsellors: Lloyd Faulkner, 
Jack Parks, and Tom Wills and wish them suecess in thelr positions, 
Mr. Doug Ogilvie and Mrs. Noreen Bailey return to the counsellor staff 
in the junior boys residence. 

Several weddings have taken place during the summer. Janet Collins 
became Mrs. Janet McCullough, Cheryl Libby became Mrs. Cheryl Sliekers, 
Miss Claudia Janisse became Mrs. Claudia Goatbe and 1s now a supervising 
teacher at the rew Regional Centre for the Hearing Handicapped in 
London, Vicki Thompson became Mrs. Hasson before her move to 
Milton. Miss Linda Priest has also moved to Milton and is now Mrs. 
Jacklyn. We also congratulate Mr. Doug White on his marriage in June. 

We are glad to announce the arrival of a son to Mrs, Sharen 
Wilson, a daughter to Mrs. Joanne Ficker, a daughter to Mrs. Judy 
Love, and a brother for Phillp Rickaby son of Mr. Norman Rickaby 
our Dean of Residence. 

Congratulations are due for four members of our teaching staff 
who haye this summer completed their Degree requirements: Bill 
McMaster and Kathy Mills from Queen's, Amy Thornton from York, 
and Fred Tompkins from Waterloo. It is gratifying to know that staff 
are constantly upgrading their qualifications through University and 
Department courses, especially In these days when the quality of edu- 
cational services is of prime importance. 

‘On September 5th it was officially announced that the Provincial 
schools at Belleville, Milton, and London, will begin using the Rochester 
Method of communication in September, 1973. The decision was made 
after lengthy discussions of the recommendations made by a working 
committee composed of representatives involved with all aspects of deaf 
education. During the coming year a great deal of planning will take 
place to prepare all staff and it is hoped that the change will be bene- 
ficial In improving all our services both in school and in residence, 

We regret the delay in mentioning the death on April 15, 1072, 
of Miss Cecelia Maloney, a loved and respected member of our 
teaching staff for so many years before her retirement in 1960. 
Cecelia suffered from ill health for some time and it is unfortunate 
that she was unable to enjoy a longer retirement, The funeral service 
was held at St. Francis Xavier Church in Brockville and was attended 
by former colleagues and representatives of the school, A memorial service 
involving the students was conducted in the school gymnatorium by 
Father Dwyer and Father Monty. 


BERRA RAPER ALLELE EP EEE LD ALLEL LORELEI 
Credits for this issue go to: 

Dr. Demeza, Mr. Kitcher, Mrs. Ainsworth, Mr. Doran, Mr, Wilson, 
Mr. Hodgson, Miss Hockley, and Mr. Miller. Photos by Mr. Miller, Media 
Centre, and the Camera Club. 
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Miss Cecelia Maloney 


‘We honour the memory of Miss Cecelia Maloney, 
recognized by all here who knew her as a great 
teacher of deaf students and of teachers preparing 
to teach deaf children. 

She was a valued member of the staff of this 
school for 31 years until her retirement in June, 
1969. 

‘She began here as a teacher of physical edu- 
cation and matron or housemother in charge of the 
senior girls’ residence. She completed the trainng 
course as specialist in teaching the deaf, and began 
teaching in academic classrooms where she showed 
great abilitly and interest in teaching speech and 
language. In 1952 she was appointed supervising 
teacher in the senior school, taught speech and 
language to teachers-in-training and became re- 
sponsible for the religious education program for 
our Roman Catholic pupils. 

Throughout her 31 years of service, she showed 
many qualities which were an example and inspi- 
ration to both pupils and teachers. 

First, she was a keen student herself. She never 
stopped learning. To improve her skills in teaching 
her specialties she studied speech and expression, 
she took courses at Queen's University in Drama 


WANTED 


THE EARS OF EMLOYERS and the HEARTS 
OF PARENTS to share with us the good news that 
not one single day was lost by one single pupil 
last year in the Vocational shops because of an 
accident, 

‘Yes, we want parents to feel assured that thelr 
children so far from home are being taught to work 
safely on the large shop machines. We want em- 
ployers to be aware that our pupils are not more 
Mable to raise thelr insarance rates. 

‘The Industrial Accident Prevention Association 
ward was recelved, on behalf of the school, by Mr. 
Hodgson on September 20th at Batawa. We have 
ost only one pupil-day in the whole seven years we 
have been in the programme ... . . over 220,000 
pupil days. 
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and Choral Speech, she took summer courses in 
teaching the deaf, she studied the education of the 
deaf for a year at the University of Manchester 
in England, and she attended workshops in the 
teaching of religion to the deat. 

Second, she was an enthusiastic and skilful 
teacher, whose greatest: joys came from seeing deaf 
students respond and learn, and from seeing begin- 
ning teachers aided and inspired by her demon- 
strations of techniques and influence. She worked 
hard, and expected others, students and teachers, 
to do the same. She developed skills in teaching 
adult lp-reading and could rarely say no to someone 
who, losing or having lost hearing, needed special 
lessons In the evening in lUpreading. 

Finally, she gave great leadership in practising 
and teaching her Christian beliefs. She was the 
champion of the teachings of her Lord and her 
church. She did her utmost to ensure that her 
students had good courses of study and that 
teachers knew what and how to teach, She led 
many planning meetings and workshops for teach- 
ers. She began and organized annual retreats for 
our older students. For these many accomplishments 
she was recognized by Pope Paul VI in the awarding 
‘of medal inscribed in Latin, meaning “Well Done.” 

Miss Maloney is no longer with us but her 
influence and example will long be with us. 

‘The hundreds of pupils who learned under her 
teaching will remember her. The teachers who learned 
from and were inspired by her will remember her. 
Her example of hard work, keen scholarship, de- 
dication, inspirational teaching, and staunch obsery- 
ance of Christian principles, and her leadership in 
Christian living will exert an inestimable influence 
long beyond the span of years of service with us. 
‘We remember her with gratitude, admiration, and 
respect, and today pay tribute to her great service 
in this school and among us. 
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Annual Gideon Service 


‘Thirty-six girls and boys were presented with New 
‘Testaments by the local Gideon Camp, The presenta- 
tion was made during a special service, conducted 
by senior students, as part of their regular religious 
education programme, on Friday morning, June 16th. 

We appreciate the local Gideon Camp coming to 
our school each year to present the students at the 
10th level with New Testaments. 
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Appointment 


Mr. 


Some years ago Mr. Gary Bunch came to OSD., 
Belleville as a student teacher. He returned this 
past summer as Principal of the Teacher Edu- 
cation-Media Centre. He has assured us that he 
4s very pleased to be back in Belleville and espec- 
ally pleased to be meeting old friends and making 
new ones. 

Following graduation from the one-year training 
course Gary taught under Miss Hegle in the Junior 
School. In ‘April of 1963 he transferred to the new 
‘Milton school where he continued to teach in Junior 
School under Miss Winn Maloney (now Mrs. Winn 
Driscoll). Gary feels his years in Junior School were 
invaluable and recommends that all teachers of deaf 
children spend some years teaching at the Junior 
level. 

In 1965 Gary was appointed acting supervising 
teacher of the new Intermediate School in Milton. 
At that time the four intermediate classes were 
housed in temporary classrooms in what is now the 
senior students’ dining room. The following year 
the Senior School academic-vocational complex 
opened and he assumed responsibillity as super- 
vising teacher. He was especially Interested in the 
organization of @ programme for miultiply-handi- 
capped children. His interest in this area remains 
strong. 

A promotion to assistant superintendent came in 
1967 and Gary remained in that position until the 
the summer of 1970. His main concerns during 
this period were multiply handicapped children, 
staff development, liaison with the residential pro- 
gramme, the day student programmme, integration 
Programmes, dissemination of information on deaf 
children, and beating Wayne Fox at golf. 

In September, 1970 Gary began doctoral studies 
at the University of British Columbin. Earlier he had 
received a M.Ed. from U.B.C. and a B.A. from Queen's, 
While at U.BC, Gary taught in that university’ 
graduate diploma programme for teachers of the 
deaf and supervised practica, He also had the op- 
portunity to present workshops in education of the 
deaf at the Alberta School for the Deaf and the 
Jericho Hill School for the Deaf. During the spring 
of 1971 he toured U.S. schools for the deaf along 
the Pacific coast. This past spring he toured most 
of the Canadian schools 

Gary has presented papers at various conyen- 
tions, among them the A.G. Bell and the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. He has published 
papers on special education in Special Education in 
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Appointment 


Mr. 


Mr. Garry Gervis was born in Copper Cliff, On- 
tario where he recelved his elementary and secondary 
school education. After completing secondary school, 
he was employed in the Sudbury area prior to 
tending North Bay Teachers’ College in 1961, Fol- 
lowing teachers college, he joined the staff at O.8.D. 
Belleville and has taught in the senior school de- 
partment since graduating from the training course. 
He hopes to receive his bachelor of arts degree 
from Queens’ University this summer, 

‘Mr. Gervis assisted in the organization and was 
the first president of the Special Education Con- 
tract Teachers’ Assocation as well as a past president 
of the OSD. Belleville Teachers Association, He Js 
married and has a new infant daughter at home. 

‘AS a supervising teacher in the senior school, 
Mr. Gervis will have special responsibilities for the 
senior school language program. 


Canada, the Volta Review, the Canadian Teacher 
of the Deaf and the New Scotian. In addition he has 
conducted research into the use of the split screen 
storage oscilliscope as a speech aid for deaf chil- 
dren and assisted in other projects with deat emo- 
tlonally disturbed children, preschool deaf children 
and mentally retarded children, 

Gary's doctoral research topic is “Student tllus- 
tration In reading with an analysis of responses to 
Unguistlc measures for deaf adolescents," He hopes 
(and prays) to complete his studies in the next 
Year or 30. 

‘The Bunches reside at 50 Plaza Square in Bel- 
leville, Noelle, an experienced kindergarten and 
primary grades teacher {s a full-time household ma- 
nagement executive. Martin (7) is taking music les- 
sons (plano accordian with a view to ending up on 
the guitar) and will be playing hockey this winter, 
In his spare time he attends grade two at St. 
Joseph's Separate School. Mary (5) devotes wher 
time and energy to her love of ballet, To support 
herself she is employed half days as a kindergarten 
student at St. Joseph. Matthew (3) assists his 
mother with household management. His primary 
duties involve creating problems for her solution 
and maintaining a fleet of toy cars, tricks and 
tractors in peak condition, 

Gary, Noelle and their children are happy to be 
in Belleville and look forward to a rewarding as- 
sociation with friends at the school and in town, 
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Retirement 


Miss Rosamond Van Allen came to the Ontario 
School for the Deat in Belleville after haying com- 
pleted her teacher training at Toronto Normal 
School. She was instructed in deaf education by Miss 
Catherine Ford and Miss E, Deanard, 

She has taken many courses over the years and 
among her main accomplishments are the acqui- 
sition of her Certificate in Arts and Crafts and her 
Supervisors Certificate in Auxiliary Education. She 
has also taken several courses in the teaching of 
speech. 

During her beginning years she taught little 
pupils in their first and second years at school. 
She taught rhythm and art to younger children 
for many years. In the past twenty years she has 
taught natural science and art to the younger senior 
students at the school. Because of her creative talent 
she has fostered creativity and artistic ability in 
numerous pupils. 

‘Miss Van Allen has inspired many beginning 
teachers in the school in her capacity as a practice 
teacher. 

‘Miss Van Allen is a member of a family of 
teachers of the deaf. Her brother and sister-in-law 
Mr. and Mrs. Karl Van Allen and her sister and 
brother-in-law Mr. and Mrs, Mel Blanchard were all 
teachers who trained at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, Belleville, Mr, Van Allen is retired from the 
Interprovineial School for the Deaf in Nova Scotia 
Where he was a principal. Mr. Blanchard is now 
retired from being principal at the Mackay School 
tn Montreal. 

Miss Van Allen has always contributed much to a 
pleasant working situation for all staff members 
with whom she has been in contact, Her good 
humour and clever wit have been a great source 
of fun for everyone. 


Teacher, instructor and vice-principal Miss M. 
Hegle retired after many years of service on the 
staff of the Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville. 

Miss Hegle joined the O.S.D. after having com- 
pleted her teacher training at Toronto Normal 
School. She trained under Miss Catherine Ford and 
Miss E. Deanard and received her specialist certi- 
ficate as a teacher of the deaf in her first three 
years at the Ontario School for the Deaf. 

During her earlier years of teaching she taught 
beginning classes, She was frequently called upon to 
demonstrate techniques to teachers in training and 
to the general public. 

In 1950 Miss Hegle undertook a great responsi- 
bility as an instructor in professional training, 
During the last 22 years she has been devoted to 
the training of teachers in speech, language and 
other subjects, and to the administration and super- 
vision of the program of the entire Junior School 
which includes pupils ages 5 - 12 and a staff of 
25 teachers, 

Over the years Miss Hegle has taken courses in 
teaching the deaf in Toronto, New York, Ypsilante, 
Mich,, Cleveland and Evanston. 

In speaking of Miss Hegle, Dr. Demeza paid 
tribute to her many aspects of service to the school, 
ks one who demonstrated scholarship in obtaining 
advanced qualifications for her responsibilities, who 
enjoyed the complete confidence of school adminis- 
tration, a sincere and truly professional colleague 
who as a classroom teacher started successive classes 
of beginning children on the path to learning, and 
Jater as an instructor in professional training con- 
tributed immeasurably to the specialized instruction 
and professional development of hundreds of teach- 
ers of the deaf of this province. 


Mr. Hodgson Named St. John Officer 


Well known by Belleville area residents tor his 
long service in the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
John W. Hodgson has been elevated to Officer 
Brother in the Order of St. John, 

Mr. Hodgson, Vice-Principal (Vocational) at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, began first aid work 
in Galt In 1932 and was appointed Divisional Super- 


intendent when the brigade was organized in Belle- 


ville in 1942. He subsequently served in the RCAMC 
and for many years served with the nursing division 
and on Scouting district council. 
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In 1961 when the ambulance division was formed 
Mr. Hodgson became its superintendent and was 
appointed corps superintendent of the Quinte Cor 
in 1963, For the past four years he has been an area 
staff officer. 

Mr. Hodgson was the officer in charge of the 
busy first aid post at last year’s Rock Acres Festival 
near Madoc at which 335 casualties were treated, 

Keenly interested in horticulture, he {8 program 
chairman of the Belleville Horticultural Society. 

He will be invested at Government House in 
Ottawa on Nov. 9th. 

Reprint from “The Belleville Intelligencer” 
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International 
% Invitational Track Meet 1972 


On June 3rd 1972, an International Invitational Track meet was held in Belleville at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. Participants included the Michigan State School, for Deaf, from 
Flint; the New York School for Deaf from Rome, New York; the St. Mary's School for the Deaf 
from Buffalo; and the two Ontario Schools for the Deaf from Milton and Belleville. The 
Belleville students proved to be good 
competitors. They made an excellent 
showing. 


Junior Girls 
Long Jump: B. Dulmage, fourth, ... 11'6” 
200 meter: J. Reilly, fourth 31.9 
Senior Girls 
Long Jump: A, Durette, third 1341" 


100 meter: M, McCualg, third... 14.4 sec. 
200 meter: M. McCuaig, first ....... 29.9 sec. 


Junior Boys 

4/100 meter Relay: OSD. third 50.9 

Long Jump: R. Richer, fourth 166” 
Discus: R. Richer, third Soe 

Javelin: M, Jarbeau, fourth ........... 793" 


100 meter: R. Richer, fourth 


Senior Boys 
4/100 meter relay: O.8.D. third 48.3 
Discus: N. Ferguson, fourth 716" 
Javelin; G. Sutherland, fourth 98'3" 
100 meter: D. Beaney, fourth 124 
400 meter: P. Landry, second 53.0 


800 meter: P, Landry, first 2:05 
1,600 meter: P. Petrie, fourth 4:56 
3,000 meter: P, Masters, third 11:16 


‘The final tally of points gave Can- 
ada the team trophy over the U.S.A. 
I think our boys and girls deserve a 
pat on the back for their effort. Keep 
up the good work. 


& 
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A Camping Trip 


Early last spring a trip was organized for a class 
of boys ranging in ages from eight to eleven years 
old to spend a night camping in a nearby provincial 
park, 

‘The equipment was packed, the food bought, an 
assistant obtained, and the trip was on. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of June 15, Mr. 
White, Mr. Wilson and six boys in the ungraded 
area of the Junior School set forth on a trip to 
be remembered. 

After reaching the park, setting up the tents 
and bedrolls, the boys wanted to go swimming. So 
it was, Everyone quickly changed and headed toward 
the large sand beaches of the Outlet Provincial Park. 

After an hour or so of games on the beach, 
hunger won over the boys’ hearts and it was back 
to camp for supper. 

Unfortunately, while the O.8.D. group was swim- 
ming, some vagrants also had the feeling of hun- 
ger, These so-called “hippies” took most of the food 
which had been prepared for supper. 

However, nothing would ruin the boys’ fun. They 
didn’t care if they had to eat a little less. They 
were determined to spend the night in the great 
outdoors. 

During the night a light rain fell on the campers 
and the air was refreshed with the clean odour of 
the pine forest surrounding the camp. 

‘The boys were up with the sun the next morning, 
ready to go again, The remainder of the morning 
was packed with games, marshmallow roasts, and 
just good times. 


Some Bones should be Buried 


‘The following story has appeared in The 
Slate, a weekly newsletter of the Metropolitan 
‘Nashville Education Association: The member- 
ship in any organization Is made of four kinds 
of bones: (1) Wishbones, who spend their time 
wishing someone else would do the work; 2) 
Jawbones, who do all the talking but little else; 
3) Knucklebones, who knock everything that 
others do; and (4) Backbones, who pick up the 
Joad and do the work. 

‘Tennessee Observer, March 1972 
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But all good things must end. About eleven o'~ 
clock in the morning the little blue bus appeared 
on the scene to take the hearty outdoorsmen back 
to Belleville. 

‘The boys reluctantly left the camping area they 
had enjoyed so much, only to return to residence' 
and fill all the other students with feelings of envy. 

5. L. Wilson 


Scuba Divers Demonstrate 


‘The J.G. Demeza Sports Centre was the venue 
for an underwater diving demonstration given by 
two city policemen, Constables Bob Thomas and 
‘Murle Foster, during the last week in July. 

Some 300 OSD. students and staff were on hand 
to wateh the two divers who perfomed clad in a 
wardrobe of flippers, masks, snorkels, weighted belts, 
and an oxygen tank. 

Stressing the need for proper training before 
using either snorkels or tanks, the two officers 
sald it was necessary to pass a demanding water 
and theory test before becoming a diver. 

‘The demonstration included the proper way of 
entering the water, giving assistance to a diver 
with exhausted oxygen supply, search procedures, 
and a display of equipment used during diving ex- 
peditions, On show were wet suits, knives, flash- 
lights, weights, and flippers, Students were par- 


ticuarly interested in viewing the equipment and 
asked numerous questions concerning the use of 
specific itens, 

‘Toward the end of the program, four O.S.D. boys, 
Michael Jarbeau, David Tomlinson, Mark Hollett, 
and Scott Thomas, tried the snorkels, tanks and 
masks, They had to learn how to adjust their 
breathing before swimming to the deep end. Three 
pool staff members, Penny Stephenson, Cindy 
Blackmon, and Fred Knight, got into the act, 
blowing bubbles with their snorkels. With weighted 
belts on, it was all they could do to stand up — the 
weight had been adjusted to suit the physic of th 
policemen, 

‘There is little doubt the demonstration added 
many new enthusiasts to the sport of underwater 
swimming, ‘Miss Leslie Hockley 
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Sr. Girls’ Volleyball 


E.0.A.A.D. Tournament 


‘The Eastern Ontario Athletic Association for the 
Deaf held its annual volleyball tournament at St. 
Lawrence College in Kingston, 

‘The Belleville girls team couched by Miss B. 
Lalonde came away victorious. They capured the 
Women's title by defeating teams from Kingston, 
Picton and Ottawa. The girls played very well and 
some of them were chosen to represent the Eastern 
Ontario Association in the All-Ontario meet to be 
held in London on November 4, 

‘The team was made up of the following O.S.D. 
girls: Merry Lee McCuaig, Ann Durette, June Reilly, 
Bonnie Lou King, Cathy Dobransky, Jeanine 
Menard and Betty Szucs. 


Girls’ Basketball 


The girls met Bayside in their first game: OSD 
36 - Bayside 34; the second game OSD 35 - 
Centennial 30, was won in overtime, J. Jewison was 
top scorer. 

‘The junior girls’ basketball team consists of Joan 
Jewison, Marilyn George, Florence Lance Susan 
Gibson, Dale Steward, Linda Sweeney, Betty Rogers, 
Sharon McDonald, Diane Fletcher, Wanda Raclcot. 


Soccer Teams are finding their legs 


‘This might be the year many of the O.S.D. soccer 
players have been anticipating for a long time. 
‘Though the junior team has lost both its opening 
games, we must understand that most of the ju- 
nior players are new to the game. With a few games 
practice, they should acquire the skills needed to 
win some games this autumn, 

‘The senior team appears to be very strong this 
year. With a full complement of experienced players, 
Seasoned from previous years of competition, the 
team has surprised many observers. 

In its first game, the O.S.D. seniors defeated 
Bayside 2 to 1. The second game was a surprise 
4-4 tie with a very strong team from Centennial 
High School. 

With a little luck and consistently good playing 
this senior team could go all the way. 

‘Mr. J. L. Wilson 
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Sr. Soccer 


Jr, Soccer 


Volleyballers Very Busy 


‘The senior volleyball team has had eight games, 
‘They have won 3 and lost 5. The fine play-making 
of Tullock and the excellent spiking of Landry, Benn 
and Sim makes OSD. a team to be beware of. 
‘The Junior have won one and lost seven of their 
eight games, However, the ambitious S. Beldman is 
forming a new group of boys into what will be a 
volleyball team of the future, second to none. 

Senior team members are: B. Ryall, S. Benn, D, 
Tullock, R. Sim, P. Petrie, G, Guerin, R. Richer, 
P. Landry, manager; M. Jakob; coach, Mr. Mc- 
Donald. 

Junior team members are: M, Hollett, E, Richer, 
R. Krajchi, D. Turner, J, Solomon, P, Koehler, N. 
Johnson, F, Zanini; coach, Mr. 8. Beldman. 

J. Doran 


Houseleague Scores 


‘This year, Residence Counsellors have offered to 
give their support and encouragement to house- 
Jeague teams and it has proven to be very successful. 
The staff supporters and team members have come 
up with some very interesting team slogans which 
has created a friendly rivalry among the four color 
teams. 

At present the teams are involved in the soccer 
schedule with the following standings: 


Intermediate Boys’ 


Games W T L Pts 
Blue Qe ie teem derat JO AS 
Red ‘eae mil ea ORES 
Green Teme so eo 
Gold PT ee 
Senior Boys’ - Junior Houscleague 

Gams W T L Pts 
Green Se, est) eons, 
Blue Fee sch ad 
Gold 2b Fo ope seme 
Red Phe 
Senior Boys’ - Senior Houseleague 

Games W T L Pts 
Red re eo Ge 
Green Fos oO 2 SB 
Gold tk Ee 
Blue eo) 
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An Airplane Ride 


Here we are waving goodbye as we leave for 
our airplane ride, courtesy of the RCAF As- 
sociation in conjunction with a show being 
put on by the Antique Aircraft Club of Ca- 
nada. We are the boys and girls who did 
not go home on the weekend of June 28th. 
‘We took off and flew over our school and 
then went through and up on top some fluffy 
white clouds. We all enjoyed the ride very 
much and would like to thank all the 
people who made the flight possible, 


Sl ae iy \ 
& 


, 
a 


aes 
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...and a Bus Trip 


On September 16th, Mr. Bentley made arrangements 
with Dr, Demeza for a bus trip. First we went to 
Hastings where we had our lunch of hot dogs, 
freshie, fruit and cookies, We saw a railway swing- 
bridge which was open to let ships go up and down 
the river. We got on the bus again and then went 
along the side of a lift lock. After another ride 
on the bus we went into a store that sold things 


which the Canadian Indians have made, Mr. 
Bentley bought us each a postcard with a picture 
of an Indian Chief on it. On the way home we 
had some trouble with our bus on Highway 401 

‘Mr. Miller walked to a farm for help. We got home 
late for supper but the ladies had kept it for us. 
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How Can I Teach My Child to Do What He Is Told? 


‘This is the question most frequently asked by 
parents about the training of a child. Not one of 
them expects the answer to be simple and each 
of them knows that whatever method is recom- 
mended must be followed day in and day out, week 
in and week out if it is to be effective. With this 
in mind, the following suggestions are offered as a 
means of achieving obedience. 

1. Expect the child to obey. 

When you ask your child to do something, be- 
have as if you expected him to obey. Never let 
him get the impression that you expect him to do 
otherwise. If you expect co-operation you are most 
likely to get it. 

2. Make few demands. 

‘Make as few demands as possible but be sure 
that they are carried out by the child. Children 
should be trained to obey and to be of help but 
this can be achieved without giving orders con- 
tinually. 

3, Mean what you say. 

Always try to follow-up on whether the child 
does what he is told. If you ask him to do some- 
thing and then do not bother to see that it is 
done, he will soon get into the habit of paying 

you no attention. 
4, Have the same general rules day today. 

Nothing makes it so difficult for a child to 
learn good habits as to be faced with demands 
which change from day today. If you are lax with 
your child one day and strict the next, he is con- 
fused and in consequence becomes more difficult 
to handle, 

5. Keep your temper. 

The surest way to make a child balky or sullen 
is to lose your temper. Either he will lose his temper, 
too, or he will learn to hold a grudge. 

6, More flies are caught with honey. 

‘Try not to order your child to do things; ask 
him. Not only do you get more done by using this 
approach but you help the child to learn the ha- 
bit of co-operation. By ordering him you are apt 
to get his back up. 

7. Avoid bribery and coaxing. 

Do not bribe or coax your child to do things. 
Don't say: I'l give you 10 piasters if you will go to 
the store for me. This is bad because the child should 
learn that running errands is his own important 
contribution to the well-being of the household. Re- 
member, also, that if you use bribery of this kind 
he will Soon realize that he can bargain with you. 

‘The coaxing method: Do this for mother's sake 
is an admission of weakness and is an unfair appeal 
to the child's sympathy. He will soon tire of it. 

8. Give the child suitable duties. 

From a very early age a child should be asked 
to undertake certain duties. For example, he should 
be trained to put away his toys as soon as he is 
finished playing, In this way he will develop a habit 
of responsibility which will make it easy for him to 
co-operate in more important duties as he grows 
older. 

When Your Child Is Troublesome 

There are times when any child is especially 

troublesome and disobedient. Before taking action 
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parents should look for the cause of the trouble. 
Perhaps something unusual has happened to up- 
set him, perhaps he is tired; perhaps he has 
eaten unusual food or has a cold coming on. Or 
again, he may possibly be feeling insecure in 
his parents affection because a baby brother or 
sister is getting a lot of attention. 

If the cause of the trouble is understood 
the parents will find it easier to be patient and 
will not be so inclined to act unwisely on the 
spur of the moment. The only purpose in using 
any form of punishment is to influence the child 
to do the right things. It should not be under- 
taken because an adult has lost his or her temper. 
Isolation 

Putting a child in a room by himself is good 
treatment if he persists in behavior of which 
he knows you do not approve. No child likes to 
be left out of the family group and to be re- 
moved from his playmates. 

Spanking, strapping or slapping 

‘These methods of punishment should be used 
seldom and ithen only as a last resort. If this 
punishment is used too frequently it creates re- 
sentment in the child who is too small to de- 
fend himself, This resentment is apt to make it 
difficult for the child to accept authority in later 
life. 


Why Obedience Is Important 

‘The purpose of teaching the child to do what 
he is told is not, of course, just to get this job 
done or that errand run. An intelligent parent 
wants to give his child the kind of training that 
will make him happy and a successful adult. 

Undoubtedly, everyone has to learn to obey 
because all through life orders have to be obeyed. 
However, blind obedience should not be required 
of anyone elther child or adult. There must be 
4 good reason behind every order and one which 
can. be explained, If the child learns to be obedient 
for the common good of the family, he will grow 
up to be a good citizen ready to co-operate for 
the welfare of the community as a whole, 
Remember Always 

Your child's early years are very important 
because it is then that the foundation for his 
future health is being fashfoned, You want him 
to do everything possible to make him mentally 
and emotionally healthy. How well he'll be able 
to meet the shocks and blows of adult life will 
depend a great deal on how well you guide him 
through the preschool years, And during these 
years he develops habits of mind and body that 
will largely be determined by your training, 

‘Much of his behavior will be good and shoulé. 
get praise and encouragement. But much will 
be undersirable. It will take patience and under- 
standing on your part to discourage such bad 
behavior without making him feel he’s losing your 
love and affection. To guide him properly in his 
day-today experiences and at the same time have 
him always feel secure in your love will pay off 
in priceless dividends—a sound mental and emo- 
tional character in your youngster. 

‘The Utah Eagle 
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Election Fever ( 


For the first time thirty-six students at the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, had the opportunity to vote in a Federal Election. The students received the 
vote under the extension of the franchise to eighteen years. 


‘Many hearing-impaired people fail to grasp the 
essential issues as they are presented on tele- 
vision, in the newspaper, and in daily con- 
versation, for they must draw their conclusions 
from a series of images, the fleeting movement 
of lips, and a maze of idiomatic languaze With 


such a potential for gaps in knowledge it is not 
surprising that many have declined to exercise 
their franchise. 

Since the establishment of a students’ coun- 
cil at the school the responsibility for setting up 
and running the electoral process for the no- 
mination of candidates and the selection of offic- 
ers for the Executive has gradually been shifted 
to the students, Because of the recent legislative 
changes in the voting age, it was felt that stu- 
dents should widen their experience by learning 
more of the electoral processes outside the 
school, 

In the school and residence there are trained 
teachers and residence counsellors who have at 
their disposal a well equipped media centre, lib- 


rary of visual aids and equipment, and a va- 
riety of programs to enable students to learn 
about the government and its function, the po- 
litical parties, their leaders, their candidates, and 
their platforms. The Federal Election campaign, 
therefore, provided a valuable opportunity to 
lead the students along the road to independence 
and to increase their awareness of their respon- 
sibilities, 


Repetition of subject matter was accomplished 
through a team approach and incorporated a 
variety of techniques and resources in existing 
subject areas. It was important that staff mem- 
bers should be objective to help students es- 
tablish criteria to enable them to make their 
‘own assessment of the parties and the candi- 
dates involved so that they could reach their 
own conclusions. 


Many activities were correlated with the elec- 
tion theme in the various subject areas and it 
is worthwhile mentioning a few which different 
classes had the opportunity to experience. Prior 
to the election a math class prepared a Gallup 
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Poll, tabulated the results and put them on 
graphs which were displayed for other classes 
to interpret, This experience also made the stu- 
dents more aware of the importance of tact when 
dealing with people, especially on issues having 
political overtones. ‘A language class prepared 
biographies of the party leaders, The students in 
a social studies class marked the towns and 
cities visited by the different candidates as they 
crossed Canada on the pre-election visits. Elec- 
tion terms and phrases were incorporated into 
a number of communication classes for speech, 
Mipreading, and comprehension. An art class used 
the opportunity to design posters encouraging 
staff and students to vote. The political and 
electoral process was just one of many topics 


included in a special language program designed 
to inform our students and assist them in meet 
ing situations taken for granted by the hearing 
public. The students produced a reference book 
to assist them in times of difficulty. The cur- 
rent events classes provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for students to discuss the numerous elip- 
pings they had taken from newspapers available, 
both in the residence and the school libra: 

With the presence of a full-time Librarian and 
regularly scheduled library periods, the students 
had an additional opportunity to seek knowledge 
from the press on a more individual basis, Dur- 
ing one of the regularly timetabled group gui- 
dance periods, the students through dramati- 
zation and role playing became concerned about 
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a staff and student committee, a special program 
for students from Levels 10 to 14 was arranged 
for October 14th. This program brought the three 
local candidates face to face with our students. 
With the assistance of an interpreter they were 
provided with an opportunity to come in direct 
contact with the candidates and the issues and 
were able to communicate to the candidates their 
concerns and desires, 


Education is a parent, school, and community 
responsibility. The above account indicates the 
value of these three areas pooling their resources 
and working in close harmony. The real winner 
will be the student who, it is hoped, will be a 
better informed and responsible citizen in a more 
understanding world 

C, D. Newman 


their responsibilities as voters and the possible 
implications of apathy. Throughout this pre-elec- 
tion period the students were bombarded with 
displays, books, and materials in classes and 
hallways. These generated further interest among 
the students and provided an opportunity for 
the younger students to learn from some of the 
older ones. 


‘There is a tendency for schools such as ours 
to do many things which are really the respon- 
sibility of the student, Such a practice makes 
a student unaware of his real responsibilities 
and prevents him from making realistic decis- 
ions. The result can be an individual who con- 
tinually looks and expects others to take on his 
responsibilities for him. Taking this factor into 
consideration, it was decided that the enume- 
rators should come in direct contact with each 
student, that the students should check to see if 
their name was on the voter's list, that they 
should decide for themselves to vote, that they 
should go to the polling booth on their own, and 
be expected to behave in the same way as any 
other voter. 


Like many Canadians, the students wanted to 
mow the programs and the alternatives between 
parties, and through the accumulative efforts of 
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CONE of the tribulations of an editor 1s to realize that the editorial has ) 
not been written, that The Canadian is ready to be printed, and to 
know that the printing staff 1s impatiently waiting, muttering to them- 
selves and watching through the window for the copy to arrive. Some 
months are easier than others, but folliwing the beginning of term when s0 
much is happenirg there seems to be a lull until the excitement of 
Christmas is here. 

In the school this is, of course, an advantage since it allows student 
and staff to settle into their routines without too much interference. This 
fs the time when one can see progress and appreciate the planning and | 


thought that has gone into the many different programs. 

In talking to the staff of others schools one realizes that although 
we seem to suffer continuous frustrations in attempting to solve the dif- | 
ficulties of teaching hearing impaired students, we have much to be thank- 
ful for. Our much smaller classes and excellent student-staff ratio allow 
us many opportunities for experiment and individual and small group 
teaching that many hearing schools envy. Our students as a whole work 
hard, play well, and have an enjoyment of life that reflect well on the 
school and on their homes. 

‘We have discovered, since we have been able to provide staff to carry 
out special duties, that parents appreciate the much closer contact with 
us that in the past was not possible, The introduction of the day student 
program and now the regular weekend homegoing for many have brought 
their own problems, but we no longer have the unfortunate situation where 
parents and children were strangers for most of their stay at the school, 
Even those who live in ‘the north and canot get home so often have @ 
Uittle more direct contact than before. It may well be that before too many 
years have gone by the use of air travel will be even more widely used 
and a thousand miles will be no more of a difficulty to overcome than 
fifty miles were a few years ago. It might be opportune to pay tribute to 
the work carried out by Mrs, Lesley Forrester and Mrs. Gwen Usborne in 
visiting homes all over the province to ensure that the everyday dif- 
ficulties of residential students who think a great deal about their 
families, do not become insurmountable barriers preventing full enjoyment 
of life at the school. 

We might also mention with appreciation, the efforts of Bill 
McMaster and his wife to provide help for Vietnamese children who have 
suffered during the long war. Starting with an individual project connected 
with their desire to adopt a young deaf child, their efforts have snow- 
balled throughout Belleville and we congratulate them on a job well done, 

Although it was mentioned in the article on the new appointment of 
Garry Gervis to his supervisory position, we offer belated good wishes to 
Gary and Pat on the birth of Heather. The initial impact of sleepless 
nights seems to have gone as Garry appears to recognize most staff and 
students each morning as he enters school. 


1. 
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Mr. Reid now at the helm of Jr. School 


Mr. Reid was born and brought up just outside 
the City of Belleville. He received his education in a 
two room rural school and attended the Belleville 

(Qpouesiaie mestitute ana Vocational School for his 
Secondary school education. After completing Teach- 
ers’ College in Peterborough, Mr, Reld returned to 
Belleville where he taught for five years in the 
regular public school. 

Interest grew and in 1963 Mr. Reld trained as a 
Teacher of the Deat, He taught in the Main school 
until 1969 when was appointed Supervising Teacher 
with special duties in Speech and Reading. In June 
1972 Mr. Reid was appointed Vice-Principal of the 
Junior school at O.8.D,, Belleville, a post that Miss 
Marjorie Hegle managed so well for many years. 

Mr, Reid is married, with two children and they 
reside in “The County." He has been active in municl- 
pal government affairs by serving a two year elected 
post on the Ameliasburgh Township School Board. 
Mrs, Reid is the organist at Albury Church and Mr. 
Reid directs the Junior and Senior Choirs. The family 
enjoys gardening and the outdoors. They have a 


major interest in boating and both Mr, and Mrs. Reid 
are member of the Canadian Power Squadron. 
Mr. Reid teaches a night school course in “Safe 
Boating” which is offered by the C.P.S, The family as 
a whole takes a keen interest in navigation and 
makes good use of it on the waterways of Ontario, 


LIES 
Mr. J. N. Welsh Retires 


It was a time of nostalgia and reminiscing at the 
party given on the afternoon of October 25, 1972. 

More than a hundred people joined together in 
the main dining room of the school to pay tribute to 
fourteen years of devoted service as night watchman 
‘Mr. J. N. Welsh, and his wife shared the honoured 
guest spot at a teaparty given in his honour, 

Many glowing reports and tributes were paid to 
his untiring efforts during these years, and Dr. 
Demeza told a few stories which showed an example 
of his dedication to the job above and beyond the call 
of duty. Mr, Welsh’s job was a lonely one and often a 
cold and wet one, because no matter the weather he 
had to make his rounds. 

On behalf of the staff, Mr. Cliff Hicks made a pre- 
sentation of a lovely leather wallet suitably inscribed 
and containing over $200. If the ease of collecting the 

Orz was any indication of the esteem in which he 


as held it was indeed very high. 
As keys played a very important part of his duties 
as night watchman, Mr.Welsh always carried around 
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twenty of them on a ring, and as they were a kind 
of badge of office, it seemed appropriate that we 
should present him with a symbolic key of retire- 
ment, Vocational staff members Bramley, Foster, 
and Zweck therefore made him a three-foot key, 
painted gold and suitably inscribed and this was 
presented to him by Mr. McLintock, 

During the speeches it came to light that this 
party was just a climax to a week of parties which 
were given to him at his various ports of call, one 
group even taking him and his wife out to supper. 

Mr. Welsh will be sorely missed not only as night 
watchman but as a friend who was always Willing to 
lend a helping hand in the time of need. It seemed he 
had Kind of a sixth sense when anybody was around 
the school unexpectedly, because before too long the 
visitor would be accosted by a flashlight in his face. 
Perhaps Mr. Welsh was like Diogenes who went 
through life looking for an honest and wise man. 

We shall miss him around the school and we wish 
him good health and happiness in his retirement for 
many years to come, He will always be weleome to 
come and visit us at any time, 

Good luck to you, J. N. Welsh, 
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Happiness is a Holiday Weekend at Home 


In the week previous to the Thanksgiving 
Weekend the campus was buzzing with 
excited preparations. 

Home-going lists were carefully checked. 
Suitcases were the most important items 
in the residences, 

What a hustle and a bustle as students and 
counsellors prepared for the big event. 


Sister Marilyn, a teacher-in-training 
shared the excitement of some juniors 
who left on the Friday morning, 

for the north. 


Most of the seniors managed to hide their delight but 
the little ones felt like balloons that were ready to burst. 
‘Thanks to the help of so many staff, the holiday weekend 
was a wonderful experience. 
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Compositions 


o Old Things Are Fun Things 


In August, while at home for my summer vacation 
I bought an old 1938 Dodge. It was the type of car 
I wanted because I like to work on cars and on 
the particular car. I love it, I hope to restore it all 
to original condition. 

My father who is behind me on this project will 
share with me 50 - 50. The car cost us $525.00 as 
it was. But restored she'll be worth far more than 
that. Tt was last licenced in 1952 in Manitoba, 
I don't expect it to work at all until we've com- 
pletely redone the engine. 


T've done a small amount of work on it, while 
at home, mainly taking parts off, so I can pull 
the motor in June. Wiring for the lights and other 
accessories is all rotten so I will have to replace 
all of it. 

‘The motor is of a six cylinder flat head block. 
It sure s funny working on it, 

The body itself is in great shape. One rear fender 
is a little crooked. A few dents here and there 
T hope to paint it a very shiny black, 

‘The interior is about the worst part of the “ole 
clunker.” It is so old ard dirty that if you just 
touch it, you will put a hole in it, So off she comes 
and on goes new upholstry, Everything else is O.K, 

‘The transmission is a three speed-stick shift. So I 
have three on the floor, 

Tires are only good for the garbage if even that, 
So four new tires coming up. 

This car will take a lot of my money and free 
time to restore it how I want. I hope to sell it when 
T'm finished and possibly restore an old %4-ton truck. 

Any Buyers? 

Rodney Barr 


Thanksgiving Mass 


Since the majority of the Catholic students went 
home by special arrangements, we had Mass in Mrs. 
Man's room. It was a simple ceremony lead by 
Father Dwyer from Toronto. 

‘The room seemed transformed as by magic, Col- 
orful posters lined the blackboards. Chairs were 
arranged in a semi-circle with the altar in the 
nter. Everyone piled in until the room was over- 
lowing. Somehow the students managed to find a 
at, Because of the coming Thanksgiving holiday 
everyone was in a relaxed and cheerful mood, The 
alert students Ustened to an interesting film on the 
meaning of community, Father explained very well, 
demonstratirg the importance of a united com- 
munity, through sigrs and fingerspelling. 

The film was centered on a group of school- 
children from different races working together on a 
class project, It was very interesting. Then from the 
Bible, Father Dwyer read a passage, about one of 
Jesus’ sermons on people working together as one. 
‘Then we proceeded with the rest of the Mass in 
sign language. It was very beautiful, the graceful 
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signs have a beauty all their own. Soon, after the 
receiving of communion, it was over. 

Our first mass was very special and unique in 
one way. It was a Mass of Thanksgiving. Giving 
thanks that we have such a complex school system 
to help us. Giving thanks for so many things we 
take for granted, a wonderful country, our family 
and friends, our homes and so many more things. 
It indeed was a Thankgiving Mass, 

Patsy Daudelin 


Autobiography 


On July 15, 1955, I was born in the Trenton 
Memorial Hospital. The cause of my deafness was 
unknown, the same as my deaf sister. I have three 
older sisters and an older brother. When I was little, 
Iwas shy but always smiling. My sisters were jealous 
of me when my mother gave me everything, Many 
relatives thought that I was a beautiful girl because 
I had pretty hazel eyes with long lashes, and long 
ringlets. Sometimes I visited my deaf sister at OSD. 
When I was only six years old, I had to come to 
OSD. I cried, “sob!, sob!”, because I missed my 
family very badly. For a few years, I was a very 
naughty git] in the residence but a good girl in 
school. 

Now I am in level 12-131, 1 have been at OSD 
for 11 years, My favorite subject 1s Grammar, my 
favorite hobby {s art, and my favorits sport is Tennis, 
‘My dislikes are doing nothing and being quiet or 
lonely. I like to wateh the students talking about 
good jokes, 

In the future, I would like to go to Gallaudet 
College or George Brown College, I would like to 
te an artist also. I am interested in living in an. 
apartment with some other girls. I don’t know when 
Til get married. 

Joyce Rogers 


A Night of Horror 


Bob had a premonition that something was going 
to happen that night. He had gone to bed right 
after watching “Night Gallery” on television, but 
he had a difficult time. going to sleep, He kept 
thinking about the frightering show he had seen. 

Bob dropped off to sleep, but suddenly he woke 
up when he heard a thumping nolse. He stammered 
“Ww... W. . . Who is there", but there was no 
reply. His heart beat so rapidly that his face turned 
pale and his body trembled like a leaf, He got out 
of his bed, tiptoed to the bedroom closet and the 
door creaked as it slowly opened. 

Bob reached for his shot gun. Then he erept into 
the hall, dowrstalrs and into the livingroom, He 
flung open the kitchen door and switched the light 
on, He saw the dog sleeping on the floor, wagging 
its tail. 

Bob felt relieved that there was nothing wrong, 
but he was angry tecause he had thought that 
somebody was there. He kicked his dog outside and 
went back to sleep, 

That was the erd of his Night of Horror! 

Dan Tullock 
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Highlight of My Summer Holiday 


On June 29, all of us went home for our va- 
cation from then until September 5. This was to be 
longer than other holidays, I went home by school 
bus on June 28 and I left school a wee bit early, 

‘This summer, the weather was horrible. It was 
cool, cloudy and rainy but there were some sunny 
days, 

Around the middle of July, my mother drove me 
to Algonquin Park to meet my Aunt Jane from 
North Bay. We stayed there for a pienie for two 
hours then my Aunt Jane and I went to North 
Bay for my holidays, for two weeks. My mother 
drove back to Madoc. Poor mother, she needed me to 
clean up at our house; that's my job. Almost every- 
day, my cousin, Jeff took me to a party at the 
Amy. He worked there with boys and girls, too. 
He made his friends be friends with me. They were 
nice people and they talked to me without Jeff. 
Thad a good time there. Sometimes, my young 
cousins Jennifer and Jane wanted me to go swim- 
ming with them on cool days, I did because they 
like to play with me in the water and, we had 
fun, 

I asked my Uncle Jim {f I could go downtown 
by myself. He told me that I knew how to behave. 
I told him that I would. Then, he took me there. 
I was there 3% hours to look around the stores and 
I saw some shoes that I really liked, So I went 
in. I told a saleman that I wanted to try on the 
shoes, He took them out of the window. When I 
looked them over, I saw a little hole and they were 
not the same shoes, They cost $16.95. So I showed 
them to him, I asked him if he would charge less 
because they had a little hole and were not the 
same, He asked me how much, I thought. I told 
him that they were supposed to cost $12.95. He told 
me that was fine so I bought them. I was a very 
lucky girl and I am very fussy anyway. After that 
I told Aunt Jane about it. She laughed and told 
everybody. 

After two weeks, I went home from North Bay 
to Madoc on a motorcycle with my cousin, Chris, 
Treally had a great deal of fun there for my va- 
cation but I had a sore bottom from the long ride. 
‘When we arrived home, we sat on pillows while we 
ate our supper and I told my family about the 
fun that I had, 

Tracey Simpson 


Highlight of Our Summer Holidays 


We enjoyed our long summer holidays for two 
months, I went by bus on June 29, We had unusual, 
terrible weather this summer. It was rainy, windy, 
cold and mostly cloudy. 

In the middle of August my family, except my 
brother Eric, went to Alpenda and Cheboygan in 
Michigan, We brought my sister's friend Karol with 
us, We went to a trailerpark near Alpenda for one 
night, The next day we went shopping for four 
hours, Then, we all left Alperda and went to Che- 
toygan for more shopping. We only had three hours 
to go shopping. Then, we found a beautiful trailer- 
park there and we stayed there for another night. 
The day after we all went home. We had a wonderful 
trip, 
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Art of the Month 


Art develops self expression, creativity, 
and manual skills. Art teaches us to see 
more - to sce better - to see differently. 

Art should be an enjoyable learning sit~ 
uation in which each pupil experiences a 
varying degree of success — depending on 
his and her artistic ability. 

During this school year pupils will ex- 
perience the use of as many different media 
as possible, For example we shall do plieture - 
making with charcoal, of] pastels, chalks, 
tempera paints, torn paper, silhouettes, mo- 
sales, and corrugated cardboard. We shall 
work with wire, string, wax, styrofoam, pa- 
pier mache, crayons, toothpicks, popsicle 
sticks, crepe and tissue paper, macaroni, 
soap, wood, and others, 

‘The program will be planned to include 
picture making, design, paper sculpture 
techniques, mobiles and stabiles, mural mak- 
ing, puppetry, lettering, modeling, various 
3-D projects and many different craft ideas. 

A sincere effort will be made to better 
prepare the pupils for the more advanced 
program which Mr. Graham offers senior pu- 
pls. 

Mr. E. Tully 


‘The other thing I had a lot of fun with wa: 
the first parade in Desbarats about 25 miles tron 
Sault Ste. Marie. It was a very nice parade and many 
people went. We had some relatives there, too. At 
first, the parade went by and my grandmother wa: 
on a float with my aunt and her daughter. When 
the parade was over, there were lots of games unti 
after midnight. There was a fiddle concert at the 
high school rear my grandmother's house wher¢ 
the parade went by. After that, there was a “Stree! 
Dance." It started at 10:00 pm. until 12:30 am 
It was really fun, Desbarats is a very small town 

Sharon Me Donald 


A New Student's Viewpoint 


As I rode on the bus towards OSD, I looked a 
the surroundings. The teens and children were com: 
municating by sign language which I had knowr 
when I was in grades 1 to 4 but I have forgotten 
Talso noticed many happy faces amongst the crows 
on the bus, 

‘When we arrived at OSD, I got off the bus 
picked up my suitcase and was led to the dormitory 
I was shown to my room by the housefather, Mr 
Robert and then went on to try the pooltable: 
and ping pong set, 

‘My impression was one of amazement at th 
easy-going atmosphere of the dorm. 

‘The supper consisted of spaghetti and meat ball: 
soup ard fruit salad which was very tasty. After 
supper I played a bit more ping pong until I retirec 
at 10:00. 

After a good night's sleep, I woke up, got washed 
dressed and went to breakfast. As I ate my cereal 
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I noticed a certain type of silence which was caused 
by the student's sign language which Iam still trying 
to pick up but I only succeeded with salt and pepper, 
thank you and a few others. I knew that I would 
he sblb to. completely communteate with everyone 
soon, 

‘The classes are very simplified by courteous 
teachers, I look to many more happy days at OSD 
and Belleville. 

Ron Johnson 


Highlights of Our Summer Vacation 


We had our summer holidays for two months. 
We went home on June 28 by car. The weather 
Was awful, unusual and dull, It was rainy, cloudy 
and_cool, 

On July 29, my family, grandparents and I went 
to Wingham for a Family Reunion. We slept at my 
great uncle's farm for several days, After we ar- 
rived, we picked black currants and we had three 
baskets of them. One basket was given to my great 
aunt and one for my grandmother for jam. We 
had a 50th wedding anniversary for my grandpa- 
rents, 

Sunday afternoon, we went to an old school house 
for the reurion. My brother and I played darts. 
‘My cousin counted the numbers of people and there 
were sixty-three; that broke the record, My cousins, 
my Erother and I played games. It was fun. I ate 
cakes, cookies, punch, ples and butterscotch ice 
cream. Afer leaving the plenic, we went to see my 
grandparent’s frierds for one hour. Then we went 
to my cousin’s farm. My father, brother and I went 
to the barn to see how to milk cows. At 11:15 pm. 
we went back to my great uncle’s farm. 

‘Tuesday morning we left, and stopped near 
Waterloo, We saw many Mennonites in buggies. We 
had @ good time at the family reunion. 

Billy Hazlitt 


Highlights of Our Summer Vacation 


‘We enjoyed our summer vacation for two months, 
I went home by bus on June 24, The weather was 
unusual this summer. It was horribly rainy, cold and 
cloudy, 

One beautiful day in July my grandmother and 1 
went to Nova Scotia by bus to visit my Aunt Pat, 
Uncle Glynn and Cousin Lynn for two weeks and 
we had to charge bus four times. 

The next day we went to their cottage for a few 
days. Lynn and my friends hustled to go swimming 
in the Atlantic Ocean. I crept into the salt water 
and was afra‘d of the crabs and jellyfish. After a 
few moments my cousin's boyfriend asked me if 
I wanted to try to drive the motorbike on the 
land when the tide went out. So I tried it. He 
shouted for me to go faster and made it fun. After 
that again I was frightened to attempt to go faster 
then I turned around and sprayed the sard all over 
my face, They Durst out with laughter because my 
nose was bloody and round and looked like a clown’s, 

‘The following day in the early morning we went 
to Prince Edward Island by boat for 45 minutes 
to visit around, If only I lived there because it was 
such a marvelous place and had beautiful beaches. 
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Another day we went to Newfoundland by plane 
to help my uncle v.ho owns a carnival. I had fun 
on all the rides, We stayed at the hotel for three 
days, My grandmother and I went home by plane. 

Two weeks later, my family and I travelled 
through New Hampshire into Maine on the moun- 
tains, Then we went to Nova Scotia to visit my 
relatives for two weeks. I had a splendid time this 
summer. I was lucky my uncle gave me such a nice 
time, Bonnie Johnson 


Highlights of Our Summer Vacation 


‘We went home on June 29 for our long summer 
vacation. We had unusual, terrible and cool weather 
this summer, 

On July 24 my friends took me to Bible Camp 
in Galilee for ten days, I had two counsellors and 
seven girls in my cabin and the two counsellors’ 
nick names were "Smiles" and “Chuckles,” Chuckles 
has a deaf mother who taught her how to use 
sign language and whenever people talked on stage, 
she told me what they were talking about with her 
sige language. One time there was a baseball game 
for all counsellors and some campers for fun and 
I complained because four boys were going to help 
the counsellors, try to beat the campers. So I asked 
the four older’ boys to help the campers because 
the counsellors are older than the campers. They 
decided to help us instead of helping the counsellors, 
‘The counsellors complained because we won by the 
score of 18 - 2, I teased “Chuckles” and she wanted 
me to leave her alone but I would not. I really en- 
Joyed camp because we learned, played and sang 
there together. Now I have many friends there who 
want to write me while I am here, at school. I 
got a thick book, called “Reach Out!” for getting 
the biggest fish (15”) and the best in golf. I will 
want to go there again next year. 

Alana Le Brun 


Highlights of My Summer Vacation 


‘We enjoyed our summer holidays for two months. 
I went home by bus on June 29, 

‘On August 21 my family went to the cottage at 
Plevna about 40 miles away from Joyceville, When 
we stopped at the lake, there was no road up to 
the cottage, So we used our motorboat and brought 
food, clothes and three keds to the cottage, My 
father and two brothers, David and Gordon cut the 
long bushes and grass out to make a path. My 
mother and I cleaned up the cottage because it 
was very messy. 

‘The next day David and I cleaned up the bottom 
of the lake. We found a big tin can in the water. 
My father told David and I that we might pick 
the branches up and put them in a camp stove. 
It was hard work to pick them up but we had fun 
there, 

Tt is called Mackie Lake, The water is very safe 
to drink. My father told me that next summer we 
will have @ new pump for dishes and for drinking. 
We stayed at the cottage for one week. We really 
had fun there, It was the first time that we went. 

Betty Rogers 
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10AA2 and 10HA3 
Pumpkins grow on vines. The uine's tendrils hold onto 
anything. The leaves are big and fat. The pumphin seeds ane 
and. jach-0-lanterns. 
Last Thursday our class drew jack-0-lanterm pictures. We 
chose Peter's picture for our jack-o-lanter. 


by Wanda Kaclcot by Peter Jackson j 
/0 HH3 z JO HZ é 
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by Ken Chan 
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Corn on the Cob 


Language Experiences for Aphasic children 


Our main goal in the aphasic classes is 
the development of language in non-verbal 
children, 


In order to produce language, the child 
must have something to talk about. 


One way we can give him something to 
talk about is through experiences. 


In these experiences the pupils do 
something together, then talk and write 
about it, with the teacher. 


The following is the result of one language 
experience done by Miss D. Collin and 
Junior Aphasic Class 3. 

(Susan Therrien, Glenda Dupuis, 

Robbie McKee, Gordon Forsythe, 

Karen MacLean, and Cheryl Tennant) 


‘Then we put the corn into boiling water, 
‘The corn cooked for 20 minutes. 


G We took the corn. We ate it. 
We put butter ard salt on the corn. Tt was good 
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Junior School Hallowe’en Party 


All the classes carved @ Jack-o-lantern 


Mrs, Whitmore led the parade 
around the halls to the gym. 
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Tuesday, October 31 was Hallowe'en. In the 
morning we made a jack-o-lantern, After lunch 
we put on our Hallowe'en costumes. We went to 
the Gym. We saw many boys, girls and teachers 
in funny costumes. Mr. Miller took our pictures. 


Then, we came back to the portable, First we 
ate apples on a string and Lori Ann won. I came 
sixth, 


For lunch we had apples, cupcakes, vanilla 
ice cream sundaes, many candies, bars and apple 
cider. It was a good lunch. 

After lunch Janice, Mark, Jo-Ann and I played 
Bingo. Lori Ann, Tom, Wayne and Tim played 
Skill Ball. Wayne won. His score was 205. 


I had a good time. 
Nancy Heinen 
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Ice cream, cupcakes and cider were served 
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| Hallowe'en Parties 


At the Senior Hallowe'en Party held on October 30, there were 
once again a varied cholce of costumes, There was the usual difficulty 
in judging and all students should be congratulated on their imagi- 
nation, 

Prize Winners were: Most Original, 1 Operation Frog (best of all) - 
Jacques Maisonneuve, Dennis Racine; 2 Lonely Mensle Girl - Barbara 
Dulmage. Best Occupation, 1 Auto Body Repair - Colleen Jacques, Barbara 
Murray, Bonnie Lou King! 2 Farmer - Stephen Trudeau, 

Best Movie, 1 Godfather - Debbie Davis, Joyce Rogers, Barbara 
Proskiw, Donna Stewart, Best Advertisement, 1 Kleenex Girl - Christine 
White; 2 Pepsi - Orange - Diane Fletcher, Susan Grignon, Best Tramp, 
1 Kim Bayley; Darrell Steele; 3 Kathy Gibson, Best Person from the 
Future, Mars Man - Chris Turcotte. 

Best People Today, 1 Mafin - Merry Lee McQuaig, Betty Szucs, 
June Reilly; 2 Daddy Returns - Jackle Gougeon, Laurie Couch, Wilma 
Robinson; 3 World Chess Champions - Alfred Martinnen, Dennis Fitchett, 
Best Fairy Tale, Humpty Dumpty - Myrna Isaacs. Most Like Hallowe'en, 
Pumpkin Head - Bill Thompson, Maurice Guenette, Best Household Article, 
1 Stove - Coffee Pot - Wanda Racicot, Debbie McConnell; 2 Pencil - Tim 
White. Best Staff, Top Hat - Mr. Rex Rollins. 

At the Intermediate Residence Hallowe'en Party Dr. Demeza 
awarded prizes for best costumes to: 

Best Girl, - Lisa Burtnyk and Andrea Spence; Best Boy, Chris 
Dobbie (a lady); Best Couple, Randy Howran and Wayne Zito (dino- 
saurs), 

Best Group, Sandra Tayor and Patt! Lyons (witches); Most 
Original, Kevin Fitchett (old car); The Funniest, Gary Drake (hobo); 
‘The Scariest, Allan Campbell (spaceman); The One which entailed most 
work, Norman Johnston and Dean Walker (machine gun). 
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News from the Senior Girls’ Residence 


This year we sald goodby to several old faces 
(our graduating girls) and said hello to quite a few 
new ones, one of which was mine! 

Tt was quite a change, I can assure you, to come 
to senfor girls after five months with the little 
ones at the other end of the age scale, and a pre- 
vious eight years of varied experiences with small 
children. I have always loved small children, girls 
and boys alike, and until recently have had no expe- 
riences with teenagers, apart from what I remember 
of these stormy years not so long ago! 

So in anticipation I entered the realm of the 
young swingers! Not only was there a new face 
for the girls to ses, but there were fifty-seven new 
faces for me to attach names and personalities to, 
fifty-elght including Alice, O.8.D.'s dog. But I had 
no cause to worry as our lively modern misses wel- 
comed me warmly, and have done their best to help 
me and “show me the ropes.” I soon realised that 
you don’t have to be in residence for long to see 
what a lovely bunch of girls they are. 

A normal morning starts at 7 am. — rise and 
shine time, and the girls all busy themselves with 
their work and with chatter left incomplete from 
the previous night! After breakfast, there is the 
Sometimes not-so-eager rush to school, and the 
residence assumes the allen atmosphere of quietness 
‘and emptiness until the great pouring forth at noon 
hour when the girls get out of school for lunch 
The office is besieged with anxlous faces looking 
for mall, girls wanting to chat, and others eager to 
take Alice for her lunchhour constitutional. 

After school, activities are varied, and there is 
swimming, creative dancing, volleyball and now that 
winter is drawing near, free skating for the girls 
to participate in. Our basketball team, led by cay 
tain Joan Jewison, has won two of the five games 
they have played so far. Keep up the good work 
girls! 

Every Friday evening, atter the excitement of 
home-going has died down, four girls work in snack 
bar, and work very hard I might add, coping with 
the varied requests for ice cream, chips and candy, 
working the cash register, and making up orders for 
new stock, The first customers are the younger boys 
and girls and then later on the senior students 
flock in to watch colour T.V,, talk, and catch up 
with the latest news around campus, 

So as you can see, there is always something going 
on. ‘The student counc'l arranges regular dances 
which are a lot of fun, There will be one at 
Joween, and some of the girls are already making 
costumes. On “Friday, October 20th, we celebrated 
OSD's birthday, and there was a Happy Birthday 
dance the night before. 


‘Mrs. Anne Barnes 


Intermediate Girls’ Residence 


On September 24th to October ist we had 20 
girls and two counsellors in residence, 

Saturday morning at about 9:30 the parade of 
tousled heads began the trek to the Snack Bar 
for Breakfast. The girls had been told that they 
could sleepin as long as they liked. Our menu con- 
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Our School Christmas Card 


Early in October the students’ council advertise 
che annual Christmas card design cortest, This yea 
the added incentive was the offer of six dollars as 
prize to the student whoee design’ was chosen t 
‘become the school's Christmas card, Several student 
submitted entries in the contest; all of the design 
were posted near the art studio, where both staff an 
students could vote for their choices. 

Runners-up in the design contest included ; 
Rogers, J. Reilly and C, Southam, The winning sketo 
‘was submitted by elghteen-year-old Colleen Jacque 
of Toronto, She then spent several hours changin 
and improving her design and making india ink ¢o 
lour-separtion plates in preparation for printing b 
the boys in the print shop. 

‘The finished cards will go on sale to both student 
and staff next month, with Mr, M, Roberts’ a 
co-ordinator, 


sisted of Juice, Cereal, Milk, Toast, Peanut Butte 
and Jam, 

Breakfast was served buffet-style with each gi 
helping herself to what she wanted. Everything wen 
very smoothly, even the line-ups at our slow-workin 
toasters. The girls really enjoyed themselves and al 
want to do {t again, 

We had planned a hayride with the Int. Boy 
Residence for Saturday evening with plain, apple 
and cookles afterward. However, the weatherma 
decided otherwise so we hope to try again for th 
hayride at a Inter date, 

We watched a very good movie on Saturda: 
evening (instead of our hayride) and munched o 
pizza (cheese and pepperoni), apples and cookle: 
Our tired troop them marched off to bed, 

It was a very good weekend and we all hop 
to do it again 


Mrs, Webster and Mrs, Pleiaie 


Wanted! Girl Welders 


Well, perhaps we are not really ready to have girl 
Join our already-popular welding classes but, th 
Boys’ Vocational Shops are going more "Co 
educational.” 

Senior Business Practice students, preparing fo 
possible positions in compantes having thelr owi 
in-plant printing departments, have, for a number 0 
years, been training in our Graphic Arts classes wit! 
‘Mr, Zweck and Mr. Hoxtord. Now we are pleased tha 
four girls have chosen to train in Mr. Fosters's Up 
holstering program. 

‘Miss K. Mills has been training her Business Prac 
tice girls on the Gestefax 455 machine in our build 
ing. 

‘We know that there are some fine lady draughta 
men and perhaps with the trend to apartment an 
condominium living we should have more wome: 
doing architectural planning, 

Who knows, we may be changing our name to jus 
“Vocational Shops” for we certainly welcome th 
twelve girls working with us now, 
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“Lest We Forget” 


Friday, Nov, 10 was the day that OSD remembered 
the dead of the two great wars. Special guests for 
the occasion were Mr. J. ©, Lundberg, Immediate 
Past Dominion President of The Army, Navy and Air 
Force veterans, and Mr. H. J, Ford, Belleville Pres!- 
dent, Duke of Edinburgh Unit ANAF. 

‘The ceremony was opened with the Hymin, "O God 
our Help in Ages Past” and then the “Our Father.” 
J, C, Lundberg read from the scripture and then the 
student body sang "O Vallant Hearts." Dr. Demeza 
read the Sentences of Remembrance which was fol- 
lowed by the lowering of the flag and the wreath Iny- 
ing ceremony, by two senior students 

‘The two minutes of meditation and the poem 
"Tm Flanders Fields” stirred every heart. The flag was 
then raised by a senior student and we sang “O Can- 


Remember when... 


ada.” The Sentences of Dedication, read by H. J. Ford 
was followed by a special presentation. J.C. Lundberg, 
on behalf of the veterans, presented Dr. Demeza 
with a “Youth Medallion” in appreciation of the 
work the school has done in keeping the memory of 
the cost of peace alive in the hearts and minds of 
the students at OSD. 

‘The assembly ended with “God save The Queen” 
and the students returned to their classrooms, not 
soon to forget the men who gave thelr life so that we 
could be free. 


Digging Up Our Past 


OSD is not on the site of any Roman ruins nor 
{5 it, as far as is known, on the hallowed ground of 
any of Canada’s native people. However, from time 
to time, as contractors make excavations, some of our 
past does come to light. 

‘The installation of the new steam return line 
bisected the site of the former heating plant levelled 
in 1959 and cut through the remains of the large 
vaulted underground vegetable storage cellar, where 
many of our pre-World War II pupils helped Mr, Jin 
Sweet store our bountiful apple, onlon ard carro 
crops. 

‘The underground cellar was midway between the 
present Vocational library and the east portable 
classroom. It was levelled in 1941. While none of out 
present students remembers elther of these struc: 
tures out of our early school history, quite a numbe 
of our graduates certainly will, Sort of takes you 
back, doesn't 1t? 


this was a 1957 view from the site of the present Attendants’ building and Dorm 10. 

Left to right - the hospital, tool sheds and heating plant with laundry on the second floor, the 
attendants’ residence with the Agriculture and Mechanics Shop in the foreground adjacen 
to the school garden area, Main School dining room and school are on the right. 
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Plan to attend the 


* Annual 
Christmas Pageant 


Friday, December 15 


Saturday, December 16 
8:15 p.m. 


im the Gumnatorum of the 
3. G. Demeza Sports Centre 


Admission 
Adults - - = $1.00 
Students - - - $.50 
with student eards 
Children - ~ - Free 
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Billy Bernier, Level 4, 
painted a picture of himself lighting the Christmas candles. 


Sandcasting 
oCandles 


QN TUESDAY, NOV. 28 
MR. WILSON'S ‘CLASS WENT TO ART, 
WE MADE (CANDLES. 


5. MRS. OUDERKIRK POURED WAX 
INTO THE HOLES. 


6. WE HELD THE WICK. 


N 


WE LET THE CANDLES HARDEN. 


8. MRS. OUDERKIRK TOOK THE CANDLES 
FROM THE SANDHILLS. 


4 =.‘ 


1. WE WORKED IN THE SANDBOX. 
2. WE MADE SANDHILLS. 


3. WE PATTED THE SANDHILLS. 
WE MADE THE HILLS HARD. 


4. WE MADE HOLES IN OUR SANDHILLS. 


WE SHALL GIVE THE CANDLES 
TO OUR MOTHERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Indian 
~ Culture 


Canada’s Game 
‘Mr. Maracle told t) 
by the Indians. 


Mr. Buller signed 
and fingerspelled 


and Mr. Newman wrote on thé 


At such a specialized school as O.S.D. Belleville, 
we constantly strive to include in our curriculum a 
very highly structured program of education for 
our pupils, Carefully planned courses of study, de- 
veloped by some of our senior staff members, provide 
the core of learning for every academic subject, 
and these courses are the result of many years of 
teaching experience and hard work with the deaf. 
Without such a structured program, the education 
and training which we offer our deaf young people 
would not be as adequate as it now is. 

However, I am sure that all educators of the 
deaf would agree that we have an additional re- 
sponsibilty to provide our students with opportun- 
itles to learn more than that which is contained in 
our courses of study. Some of the most valuable 
learning experiences arise unexpectedly, and our 
staff members never fail to take full advantage of 
them to provide our students with incidental learning 
experiences, At times, such enrichment opportunities 
are the result of the planning and ideas of resource- 
ful teachers. 

Carrier of the Word 

‘We were fortunate to have such an opportunity 
recently. On Tuesday, October 17th, several senior 
classes, including the special classes of the senior 
school, were treated to a very interesting demon- 
stration of Indian culture by Mr. Ross Maracle, 
or as he is known by his Mohawk brothers, Ra wa na 
ha wa (Carrier of the Word). His name is an ap- 
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whe students that lacrosse was first given to us 


i blackboard while Mr. Maracle talked. 


propriate one, for although Mr. Maracle is a native Q 
of Deseronto on the Tyendinaga Reserve, he has 
carried the word about: his people, their background, 
and their difficulties, to many parts of Canada and 

the United States. 

‘The demonstration on October 17th was arranged 
by Mr. Dave Johnston, 2 member of our senior 
school teaching staff. It consisted of a display of 
Indian crafts and artifacts, as well as some fascina- 
ting Indian tricks and feats of agility performed by 
Mr. Maracle. The students showed their interest by 
being most attentive and by asking some very good 
questions of our Indian guest. In fact, Mr. Maracle 
remarked later that he found it very enjoyable to 
perform for such an interested audience. 


Our pupils derived valuable benefits from the 
Indian demonstration by developing their language 
ability through letter writing, story writing, vo- 
cabulary and other exercises related to the demon- 
stration, An opportunity such as this invariably helps 
our deaf pupils to widen their knowledge about the 
world in which they live, thereby making them 
better informed citizens with an enriched under- 
standing of their country and its people. 

It is hoped that, in the interests of broadening 
the minds of our deaf children, especially our multi- 
handicapped deaf youngsters, ideas for further en- 
richment opportunities will be put forward by those 
concerned, 


é 


Guy I Buller 
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A a 
Special 
~ Presentation 


An Indian Dance 
Mr, Maracle showed us 
an Indian dance, 


Many Questions 
After the demonstration, Mr, Maracle 


was mobbed by a throng of fascinated 
deaf students, 


An Interesting Display 
The students saw many hand-made articles 
such as mitts, rattles, masks and other things. 


Indian Crafts 

We were shown hand-made 
snowshoes and a lacrosse stick, 
along with other things made 
by Mr. Maracle’s people. 
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WE WERE recently very pleased to welcome Mr. Seouten whose visit on 
November 30th to talk about the Visible Enelish method of com- 
munication was both valuable and interesting and served ta answer many 
of the qui and some of the doubts which were inevitable when it 
decided thatthe Provineial Schools should adopt this method in 
‘September of 1973. There are. of course. many further questions still to be 
iaswered in terms o} training and application ard perhaps especially 
about the means of ensuring that all staff remain efficient and continue 
to use the method in its correct form, 

Nevertheless, difficult as this might te it is probably no more a 
problem than ensuring that any method is pursued properly, The sphere 
of Education is probably unique or, even one might say notorious, for pro- 
ducing programs, philosophies, schemes of work. and panncens for all and 
every difficulty im learning and unfortunately not all fulfill their promise 
once they have left the laboratory or the mind of the inventor, What is 
certain is that the value of any equipment, apparatus, or method is in 
direct proportion to the interest, training, dedication, and’ effieierey of 
the teachers using them, 

‘We have seen schools where teachers and counsellors paid lip~ 
servlee to oralism and yet by no stretch of the imagination could their 
methods be related to that philosophy. We have seen teachers who, know- 
ing that written English is probably the most valuable way of teaching 
language, never write a complete sentence on the blackboard. Others. 
recognising that speechreading requires good light, have darkened a room 
to show a film and continued talking, or not realizing the difficulties, 
have added to them by turning their backs on students, or unsure of what 
they were going to say, produced a garbled, jerky kind of speech which 
was inevitably unintelligible even to hearing children, We have seen. man- 
ual communication used in the classroom with no added written language 
ot with language completely beyond the age or eapabilities of the studertts. 
We have seen teachers talking into microphones that were dead or using 
group amplifying that was not operative. It is indeed fortunate that, in 
Zeneral, teachers of the deaf have that professional attitude which enables 
them to reach much higher standards, but it is incumbent on us all to be 
aware of our deficiencies and to realize the responsibilities that have been 
given to us. 

Since Mr. Scouten's visit we have had numerous erquiries, some of 
which highlight some of the misconceptions. What we can say is that In 
no way are we changing our basic programs, We know that our methods 
of teaching language and our standards compare favourably with any 
other school, We are always looking for ways to upgrade these standards 
and we hope that by adding fingerspelling used simultaneously with 
Speech, we will be able to reach new heights. Together with finger~ 
Spelling we are increasing our use of individual help to students and are 
expanding our use of the auditory approach with even greater emphasis 
on individual hearing aids and updated amplifying equipment and audio- 
visual aids of all kinds ineluding television. 

We look forward to the second visit of Mr. Scouten, this time 
accompanied by his wife, on January th. 

We offer congratulations to Guy ard Leona Buller on the birth of 
their son, William Daniel on December ath, to Linda and Colin Robbins 
whose daughter Jennifer Lynne was born on December 8th, and to Gary 
Willerton our Purchasing Officer and his wife on the birth of their son 
Gary Andrew on December 22nd. 
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Credits for this issue go to... 

Mr. G. Buller, Mrs. H, Callaghan, Mrs. B, Cooke, Mr. J. Hodgson. Mr, P. W. 
Kiteher, Miss M. McKenna, Mr. G. Miller, Mrs, N. Ouderkirk, Mrs, E, Parks, 
Mrs, W, Pleizier, Mrs. L. Wood. 
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Our Trip to the Infirmary 


We went to the new infirmary. It is almost fin- 
ished. The Intermediate Residence is near the In- 
firmary. A hall is between the infirmary and Junior 
Residence. The grass did not grow. We looked in the 
window. The floor is dirty, aca 


The Senior School Library 


Perhaps the old saying, “More flies are caught 
by honey than by vinegar”, comes closest to expres- 
sing my philosophy of library service. In order to 
attract students, the library should be a warm, at- 
tractive, inviting place to visit. By making the lib- 
rary an interesting place, I hope to entice each stud- 
ent to try reading on his own. At first his reading 
may only be single words, or the caption on a bulle- 
tin board or in a magazine under a picture. With 
encouragement he may improve ard widen his read- 
ing until he discovers the wealth of information and 
enjoyment available between the covers of a book, 
Each student should be given an opportunity to 
learn to love books, as well as to use them to find 
material for school lessons, Young people should be 
Jed to want to read, without undue external pressure, 
‘Too much pressure from teachers and parents often 
leads to resistance to, and dislike for reading. 

A school library can serve students and staff in 
the following ways. It ean: 

1. Organize and make available books and others 
instruct onal materials to support the curriculum 
and provide for the interests of the pupils, 

2. Guide pupils in their choice of books for school 
use and personal needs, 

3. Develop in pupils skill and resourcefulness in 
their use of the library and encourage the pupils to 
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make use of public litraries at home when on holi- 
days, and throughout adult life. Many adults, both 
hearing and deaf, hesitate to use the public library 
because they are not familiar with the Dewey Deci- 
mal System of books arrangement. 

4. Help pupils develop a wide range of interests. 

5. Encourage good social attitudes, 

‘The library is also intended to: 

1, Work co-operatively with the instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative staffs of the school. 

2, Help develop and improve the collection of 
professional materials for staff use. (In this connec- 
tion, all staff reference materials have been grouped 
together on the shelves on the north wall of the 
library. Different, types of books, such as Psycho- 
logy, Methods of Education, Audiology, are grouped 
together. The staff, counsellors as well as teacher, are 
most welcome to come in at any time.) 

3. Improve the collection of books with the help 
of suggestions from staff about materials needed. 

‘Tre teaching program of the library Involves two 
aspects, 

1. Teaching of library skills; the Dewey Decimal 
‘System; alphabetizing; research skills, ete. 

2. Reading guidance (a) group: introducing 
different types of books through stories and book 
talks. (b) individual: helping each pupil find suitable 
reading material during the borrowing period. 

Not only are staff welcome to drop into the lib- 
rary to look for books, but senior students also may 
come in to find material for school assignments. 

Encyclopedias may be borrowed for overnight use, 
or over the weekend use, by signing the card in the 
back on the encyclopedia and placing that card 
behind the tab marked “Overnight Loans” in the file 
box on the library desk. Responsible students in 
Levels 11 to 14 may borrow encyclopedias provided 
that they return the encyclopedia promptly before 
:45 am. the next morning. Students who do not 
return encyclopedias promptly will not be allowed 
to borrow them again. 

With the co-operation of the staff and the stud- 
ents, our library should grow and become a vital part 
of the Senior School. 


B. J. Cooke. 
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Junior Art of the Month 


For several Junior classes the art of the first week of school centred 
around the theme of summer. 


Garth Townson said he went fishing. Joey Jackson used pastels to illustrate 
He finger painted the background, then made ‘his summer fun of climbing trees. 
a cut paper figure of himself fishing. 


Into October and Hallowe'en. 
The Leyel 5's worked hard making stitchery masks. 


Jane Deloges, Dennis Bergeron and Jeff Baxter are shown busily sewing 
the features on their masks. 
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MAI 
¥ TIME 


Mrs, Callaghan's Kindergarten 
class anxiously watch for their 
names to be read out, 

Who got mail today? 
Perhaps Karen Hornick, 
Angela Theriault, Lisa 
Quenneville, Shari Wood, 
Stephen Roddick or Shawn 
Boissonneau got a letter, 

a box or a posteard. 


‘Shari got a box. Let’s peak inside. 
Oh, potato chips! Some licorice, too. 
Shari shares her licorice with the class. 


Lisa got a letter and a book. 


‘Mrs, Callaghan and her class look 
at the book. Every class in Junior School 
enjoys Mail Time. 
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Mrs. L. Wood’s 212 class 
wrote an experience chart story, 


Bob put hot water 
in a pitcher. 


Danny put chocolate 
in the pitcher. 


Jane stirred the hot 
chocolate. by 
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~ We made hot chocolate and popcom 


Richard put oil in a pot. 


Rhonda put popcorn 
in a pot. 


The popcorn popped. 


Robert put salt 
on the popcorn. 
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Best wishes for a happy retirement are being 
extended by Dr. Demeza to Mrs. Viola Nyberg, Head 
Cook, and Mrs. Lola Cox, Food Services staff member, 
in the Junior Kitchen on their last day of work, 
November 30, 1972, 


Intermediate Girls’ Residence 


On Saturday, nine girls from the Intermediate 
Girl's Residence travelled to Ottawa to see the Otta- 
wa Roughriders play the Montreal Alouettes in a sud- 
den death game. The Intermediate Boys’ Residence 
had 11 boys go as well. Mr. Miller and Mrs, Pleizier 
drove the school mini buses. 

It was cloudy and cool but we had a good trip 
down. We ate our dinner at a restaurant in Bells 
Corners just outside Ottawa. The food was really 
good, just about all of us had hamburgers with chips 
and coleslaw. 

‘We went to the Ottawa “Parents Association for the 
Deaf” hall and met the parents who provided the 
tickets and went with us to the game. The football 
game was very exciting with Ottawa winning in the 
final quarter 14 to 11. 

We then went back to the hall for a lovely meal of 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, salad, potato salad, root 
beer and coffee. 

We left Ottawa at about 7:00 and arrived home 
about 10:30, It was a very exciting day which we all 
enjoyed. 

We would like to thank the Ottawa Parents Group 
for a very lovely day. Mrs, Pleizier. 


Senior Girls’ Residence 


October 30th, 1972, was a very busy day in the Seni- 
or Girls’ Residence. Nineteen of our girls, who were 
eighteen years old or older, walked up to Sir John A. 
MacDonald school to cast their votes for the candid- 
ate of their choice in the Federal Election. 

They all hurried back to residence to put the final 
touches on their Hallowe'en costumes in preparation 
for the party after supper. 

At 7:00 P.M. many of the girls dressed in costumes 
representing scenes from the latest gangster movies, 
fairy tale characters or 'T.V, actors went over to the 
gymnatorium. Dr. Demeza and a number of the tea- 
ching staff were on hand to judge the costumes. 
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Honoured on Retirement 


A large number of colleagues and former asso- 
ciates gathered at the Sun Luck Gardens on Wed-&- 
nesday, November 29, for a delicious dinner of 
Canadian and Chinese food to honour two long 
services stall members on their retirement. Mrs. 
Viola Nyberg, Head Cook in the Junior Kitchen, has 
served the school for about seventeen years, and Mrs, 
Lola Cox, food service worker also in the Junior 
Kitchen, has served for more than nine years. 

Special guests present for the occasion were Mr. 
Nyberg and Mr, Cox, Mrs, Nyberg’s two sons and Mrs. 
Cox's ten sons and daughters, and some of their 
wives, husbands and children. Mrs Mary L. Quinn, 
former Dietician retired, came from Kingston to 
attend. Chairman for the evening was Miss Susan 
Creighton, Food Services Manager. 

In paying tribute to Mrs. Cox, Dr. Demeza men- 
tioned her faithfulness, dependability, good humour, 
and her ability and effort in making the Junior 
Kitchen an efficient and happy place of service to the 
and staff through the years. Speaking of Mrs. Nyberg, 
Dr, Demeza paid tribute to her great skill as a cook 
and her tireless leadership, He spoke of her initiative 
and interest in giving food the “extra special touch” 
not only for reguar meals but for special celebrations 
and occasions, and stated that her loyaty to and 
pride in the school have meant much to the general 
life of the school as a whole. 

Mr. L. W. Probert and Miss Susan Creighon pre- 
sented Mrs. Cox and Mrs, Nyberg each with a watch 
suitably engraved to mark the occasion as well as 
other gifts on behalf of O.SD. staff and friends. Mrs. (j 
Betty McFarlane, who together with Miss Creighton 
convened the event, presented trillium dishes on 
behalf of the Civil Service Association of Ontario. 

A personal touch was added by a presentation to 
‘Mrs. Cox by her family. 

‘Mrs, Nyberg and Mrs. Cox expressed their 
appreciation for the tributes, gifts and the presence 
of so many of their familes, friends and associates. 


After the judging was completed, the girls returned 
to residence to change into suitable clothing for the 
party that followed. 

All the pupils from the Senior School enjoyed danc- 
ing and games until 9:30 P.M. when Dr. Demeza read 
out the names of the students who won prizes. A deli- 
clous lunch of pumpkin pie, ice cream, cookies, apples 
and lime punch was served, After finishing lunch the 
party continued until 10:30 P.M. Everyone returned 
to the residence tired but happy. The prizes were aw- 
arded at the next Birthday Assembly. 

‘Mrs. L. Parks. 


Our Visitor 


‘Mr, Maracle came to O.S.D. on October 17th. He 
talked about Indias, He showed us Indian tricks, 
Indian things, a drum, a turtle rattle and snow ¢ 
shoes, He fooled us with Indian tricks, We liked Mr. 
Maracle. We hope that he will visit us again. 

Shelley Kingsman 
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Encouraging the Child's 
(Respect for School 


By Hadley Smith 


Reprint from “The Oh{o Chronicle,” Sept. 1972 


For parents and older friends of deaf children 
especially, there are numbers of positive ways to 
help hearing-handicapped tots develop good atti- 
tudes towards school even before the youngsters 
actually are enrolled, Respect begins early. 

Before arriving on campus as a beginner, the 
average deaf child knows little or nothing of what 
to expect — unless his parents or guardians in some 
part have prepared him, He comes to his first classes 
with a sense of being engulfed in a vast and strange 
experience: on all sides are new scenes and new 
persons, who evidently have charge of him. How 
he reacts and adjusts well or poorly to the situat'on 
depends in great portion upon the nature of his 
fledglirg attitude and upon what influences have 
created it, 

Usually, the child who enters classes enjoys a 
quicker adjustment of a happier kind if, in the years 
before, his parents and family always’ have shown 
in many ways a deep respect for school and learning 
in general. Also, if he comes to a school where 
his parents have attended, then ordinarily the 
adjustment problem is small. And if he already has 

(C Protners or sisters enrolled, here, too, he probably 
will experience little difficulty, 

‘Thoughtful parents of the preschool child can do 
at least two things that may prove of much help: 
1) take him to visit a school before enrollment in 
the sp'rit of the visit being a pleasant and exciting 
affair, and (2) display unswerving attitudes that 
schooling is a valued and much desired part of 
everyone's life, With parents, themselves, knowing 
the basic importance of at least a high school edu- 
cation, which includes vocational training for the 
deaf child then their mentions of school can be 
capped with attitudes of praise and pride. Thus, 
the subject of school in general should be treated 
with a uniformly happy regard and a high respect, 

Now, what about pupils already enrolled in 
school? Do parental attitudes really count in the 
courses of the offsprings’ school careers? Absolute- 
ly! No more powerful influences for pupils’ edu- 
cational successes exist than the sincere interest, 


Dear Mr. Maracle: 

‘Thank you very much for coming here to talk 
about Indians to us, 

Many things fascinated us, We liked the tricks, 
the Indian clothes, the Indian stories and the In- 


dian things, 
We hope you will come here again soon. Thank 
you again, 
‘Yours truly, 
10C2 girls and boys 
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Deaf People Want to Serve — Form Kiwanis 


After years of dreaming and hard work, the 
Kiwanis Club of Irving Deaf No. 1 was organized in 
September 1972. The first deaf club in Kiwanis 
International was chartered on November 16 in 
Irving, Texas, 

The Irving Deaf No, 1 Club, like 5,900 Kiwanis 
clubs in 40 countries, has planned several community 
service projects. Among its projects will be a joint 
effort with the Kiwanis Club of Irving to send young- 
sters to the Deaf Olympics in. n1973. One of their pri- 
mary progams will be a concentrated effort to help 
deaf children. 

“The formation of a club of this type is of major 
importance to those people who are deaf. It is the 
realization of the desire of handicapped people to 
serve their community and fellow men” stressed 
Chuck Stevenson, a past lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis International. 


ard firm cooperation of the school and parent or 
guardian team. Always, the best results are pre- 
dictable wherein the school and parents combine 
forces with a nutral and single aim: to secure the 
best education possible for the child of which he 
is capable. Not only is the potential of the pupil 
considered, but the utmost development of such 
capacity is sought. 

‘There are instances where in parental cooperation 
can be the difference between passing ard failure 
for pupils affected, Parents who generally treat 
school matters lightly in the presence of their child~ 
Ten are begging for trouble. Parents who exercise 
casual or disinterested attitudes regarding their 
yourgsters’ unnecessary absence or unexcused 
children’s academic disasters, With precious class 
time increasingly lost, the learning deficit, mounts 
until the child's school career can meet with very 
serious trouble, In this lost class time matter, parents 
who fail to see it that their children return to 
school promptly following vacation recesses are ren- 
dering these impressionable kids grave disservices. 

And rot only do pupils profit from knowledge, 
itself, mastered in formal study and training. In 
addition to its curricula the good school is con- 
cerned equally with the development of good char- 
acter in pupils. Such character shares even more 
than equal importance with educational subject mat- 
ter per se because where character is lacking, all else 
loses most of its meaning and lustre. 

‘Thus, thinking parents realize soon that the 
years their younger dear ones spend in school are, 
indeed, among the most important ones the young- 
ster will ever know. Logically, in encouraging their 
children to respect school, parents are best serving 
their offsprirgs’ present and ultimate welfare, Truly, 
and with no apologies, Mother and Dad will 
never regret In all the years to come that they 
have acted wisely, if sometimes firmly, as education's 
precious teamworkers, In helping to develop Ameri- 
ca’s finest, the children, such parents have placed 
the stamp of guarantee upon the nation’s future 
through the successful education of its citizens-to-be. 
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The death of a friend ... ‘ 


For over ninety years 
the Austrian pine graced 
our main campus. 


Our school family and 
thousands of passers-by knew 
it as a beautiful-tighted 
Christmas tree. 


Six years ago the top died. 
Since then deterioration had 
spread until we had 

a very sick tree. 
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On the cover; “I HAVE NO ROOM...” 
the Innkeeper (D. Fitchett) tells Mary and Joseph (W. Robinson and 
D, Tomlinson) in the portrayal of the Christmas story. 


There nas been a teacher training course in the 
education of the deaf at the Ontarlo School for the 
Deaf, Belleville since 1919. Tt has assumed a variety 

~ of organizational forms with the latest change occur- 
ing in 1967, That year witnessed the inception of 
“the present Teacher Education-Media Centre as a 
separate unit in association with OSD, Belleville. 
In the few years since 1967 the Centre staff have 
identified a number of primary involvement areas, 
‘The one most familiar to teachers and others 
interested in the academic and vocational training of 
hearing impaired children is teacher education. A 
second area, identified in the name of the Centre, is 
the provision of media services to teachers of the 


The Teacher Education 
Media Centre: 


Fields of Action 


hearing impaired. A third and a fourth are consulta- 
tive services for administrative and classroom per- 
sonnel and basic research in the general area of 
deafness, Each of these is at a different stage of 
development. All will continue to be areas of prime 
interest to the staff. 


~ Teacher Education 

Teacher education may be divided into two 
sub-catezories: student teacher training and exper- 
jenced teacher training. Tt is with the first sub- 
category that the majority of teaching staff are pri- 
marily involved. The Centre was created to train a 
sufficient number of teachers of hearing impaired 
children to meet the needs of Ontario, Regulations 
were lald down to permit any school authority with 
responsibility for the hearing impaired to send a 
qualified elementary or secondary school teacher to 
the one year training course. At the same time al- 
lowance was made for applications from other Ca- 
nadian provinces or territories and other countries, 
Since 1967, 169 teachers have graduated from the 
course. The great majority came from Ontario but 
others have come from Jamaica, and, this year, 
Kenya. Students of this centre are teaching both 
French and English-speaking children, One of the 
unique aspects of the program this year is an agree- 
ment with schools in Montreal to assist the centre 
staff in training teachers for French-speaking chil- 
dren through the provision of practice teaching 
placements, 

Centre staff are becoming increasingly involved in 
the continued education of experienced teachers of 
the hearing impaired. The primary vehicle of training 
in this area is the short workshop. In the past staft 
have participated in ot offered workshops in lan- 
guage, speech, religious education, and the socializa- 

# tion of the deaf individual. Th's year workshops will 
be offered in the areas of media, speech and lan- 
guage. In addition to workshops, staff have partici- 
pated on conferences where they have presented a 
humber of papers on various facets of the education 


Mmm... 


of hearing impaired children, This year media spec- 
falists at the provincial schools for the deaf will be 
invited to visit the Centre for a few days to familia 
tize themselves with new production and captioning 
techniques, 


Media Services 

‘The most sophisticated unit for the provision of 
media services to the hearing impaired in Canada 
is located at this centre. At present It is just be- 
ginning to provide a wide range of services to 
teachers in Ontario, Eventually it will be in a posi- 
tion to assist teachers across Canada and in other 
countries. A teacher may contact the media staff for 
videotapes of programs aired on commercial tele- 
vision, for the production of videotape programs, 
for the captioning of any videotape progam, for 
the production of a progam on slides, for the 
captioning of slides, for the provision and/or caption- 
ing of a program on filmstrips, on super 8 mm film 
or in the form of photographs or overhead trans- 
parencles, If a program idea is sent to the media 
staff they possess the professional and technical 
capability to produce it in a wide range of visual me- 
dia. In addition they are able to produce audio pro- 
grams on cassette tapes or on ordinary tape re- 
corders, 

Staff are available to photograph or videotape 
School events on location or to assist. supervisory 
personnel in planning such record making, They 
are also available to offer advice on the training of 
staff, the use of media, the care of media and media 
equipment and equipment purchase, 


Consultative Services 

All centre staff are available to assist administra- 
tive and classroom personnel in the education of 
hearing impaired children and in the delivery of 
services in the classroom. Extensive consultative 
service is available to master teachers assisting in the 
classroom practice phase of teacher training during 
the routine practice supervision visits of staff, At 
these times and others consultations on a variety of 
subjects are held with administrative personnel on 
alll levels. 

Staff foresee direct classroom consultations with 


Paul Bartu practises drawing a 
diagram for “t” 


teachers across Ontario. They will be available to 
observe teaching methods, to suggest new techniques 
and to assist with program planning, They will 
also be available to assist supervisors in staff as- 
sessment, program’ expansion and equipment: pro- 
vision, 


Research 

Education of the hearing impaired is traditionally 
a field of conventional wisdom. In many ways we 
base our educational decisions on what someone says 
is good for the children in our care. It will not 
be until carefully designed, objective research is 
undertaken that many areas of concern in our field 
ate clarified. The staff of the Teacher Education- 
‘Media Centre propose to conduct research in a va~ 
riety of areas. Dr. Boyd and Mr. Vader have initiated 
research in the area of television captioning tech- 
yues, Mrs, Ryan is conducting informal classroom 
arch in the area of transformational grammar. 
Research in the areas of speechreading and auditory 
training are under consideration. 


Summary 
‘The above comments suggest the areas of involve- 
ment for Teacher Educatlon-Media Centre staff 


(continued on page 16) 


Jacob Tkunyna Is check- 
ing inhalation through 
the nose with the mouth 
wide open. This is a ex- 
ercise to improve voice 
quality. 


Page 


Simon Beldman asks David Pape, “Can you 
See my speech? Can you see your speech?” 


during a practice session with the hand 
mirror. 
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Learning to teach speech 
is an important part of the student teach- 
ers’ program, The teachers - in - training get 


practice in handling materials which are used wo 


in speech development and correction, They 
also are given opportunities to work under 
supervision with children of various ages. 


The student teachers are shown practising 
various techniques used in speech correction. 


Linda Emery and Sandra Potts dem- 
onstrate the use of hand analogy in 
develouping a 


While Debbie Murray is learning 
techniques which help a deaf 
child improve an “sh", she uses 
a plece of paper which is folded 
into a square through which she 
directs a wide stream of breath, 
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‘Usually successful teachers of the hearing im- 
paired have large pleture files which they use libe- 
rally. Some of these pictures are one of a Kind and 
almost: irreplaceable, Perhaps it was an observation 
such as this that prompted Dr. John Boyd to reason 
that, if copies of these and other pictures could be 
made available to more teachers, the quality of the 
education of the hearing impaired could be improved. 
or at least this might assist in its improvement. 

‘In the 1960's the Educational Television Branch 
of the Department of Education was contacted to see 
if they could provide special services to those in- 
volved in the education of the hearing impaired. 
This branch of the department had its hands full 
in attempting to meet the needs of regular educa- 
tion, It was suggested that we set up a facility to 
process materials for our specific needs in the fleld 
of education of the hearing impaired. In the late 
60's, Dr. Boyd submitted @ proposal to develop a Me- 
dia’ Centre in connection with the Teacher Edu- 
cation Centre. Although the idea was accepted, the 
money was not made available until near 1970. 

‘The Media Centre was conceived as a place where 
visual materials specifically designed for use with 
the hearing impaired could be processed and distrib- 
uted to those involved in all aspects of the edu- 
cation of the hearing impaired. It was decided initial- 
ly to concentrate on two main ateas: 35 mm slide 
and strip production and the production and cap- 
tioning of television programs. 

The first step was to select, procure and install 
the very baste equipment and make it operational. 
‘This sounds simple but in reality it became quite a 
task with limited budget and the goals of quality 
production capabilities. 

‘The second step was to explore various forms 
of economical colour copying of materials and de- 
velop various methods of captioning this material. 
In the area of television, it was to develop a system 
with as many inputs as possible and develop various 
methods of captioning television programs. Tt was 
also decided that objective assessment of the various 
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methods of captioning should be attempted and the 
results shared with others, 

‘The third step in the Media Centre's development 
was to be the production of materials for use in the 
edueation of the hearing impaired in the Province 
of Ontario. In other words, a processing centre for 
specially designed visual materials to be used in the 
education of the hearing impaired. At this stage of 
development staff was to be added for production 
but due to the economic situation this has been de- 
layed. Presently the Media Centre has one staff mem- 
ber and one on loan from the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, 

Perhaps I should clear up one point, Although we 
are located on the campus of the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, and our names appear on their staff lists, 
basically for ministerial convenience, we are actually 
@ separate, autonomous body who report through 
our Principal, Mr, Bunch, to the Chief Education Of- 
ficler, Mr. MeQuaig, of the Branch of Provincial 
Schools. Through this structure we can serve the 
hearing impaired of the whole province with media, 
similar to the role of providing teacher education 
services to the whole province. To some, this may be 
something new. As many know, we work very closely 
with the school in Belleville, and it is through their 
cooperation and assistance that we have been able 
to develop and operate. We hope to work closely with 
and provide services to all others involved in the 
‘various educational and related services to the hear- 
ing impaired, 

‘The Media Centre has developed a radically new 
system of lighting for colour copying materials in 
simulated daylight conditions. This system uses a 
combination of two specific fluorescent tubes which 
give the required colour temperature and are eco- 
nomial to purchase and operate. No special filters 
are required with this system and its operation is 
very simple, It is tised to copy flat pictures, books, 
objects, actors, etc. This system also has a great ad- 
vantage in television production in that its instal- 

(continued on page 16) 
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"Tite move towards Visible English progressed a little further this month. 

with a visit to Baton Rouge by Mr. Gervis, Supervising Teacher Senior 
School, Mr. Reld, Vice-Principal, Junior School, and Mr, Rickaby, Dean of 
Residence. 

These members of staff together with representatives from Milton ~ 
and London spent an interesting and valuable few days in Louisiana and 
since their return haye managed to infect their colleagues with some of 
the enthusiasm generated from their visit. Many more of the unanswered 
questions were aired at a recent supervisors’ meeting where everyone was 
impressed with the need for co-ordination and co-operation between all 
areas. 

Conversations with our representatives disclosed that the well- 
known southern hospitality once again lived up to its reputation and our 
thanks go to our hosts. 

It is hoped that within the next few weeks we will take possession 
of our new Infirmary. The finishing touches are now being made and all 
that remains {s the installation of furniture and some of the new equip- 
ment. Plans are also continuing to be made for the construction of the 
new extension to the Junior School which includes the new Child Study 
Centre, Hopefully, 1973 will see a start to the project and a relief to some 
of the present overcrowding. 

Comments made by some recent visitors from Northern Ontario 
have made us wonder what has happened to our Canadian winter this 
year. Already many of the local rivers are open and the shores of Lake 
Ontario are quite free of ice, It would appear that some of the plans for 
our regular Winter Carnival will have to be changed; certainly there will 
be few snow sculptures on view unless we encounter a series of unexpected 
blizzards in the next few days, Rumours have it that the Snow Queen is 
to be renamed the Easter Bunny. 

‘We were recently sorry to lose the services of Mrs. Molly Finden of 
the Laundry and Mr, Art Mann of our Janitorial Staff, but wish them 
both a long and happy retirement, Staff were happy to join them in a 
farewell tea at which many retired staff were able to show their appre- 
ciation and talk over old times. 


Credits for this issue go to... . 

Mr. G. Bunch, Mrs, C, Bradshaw, Mr, L, Elliott, Mr, K, Graham, Miss L, 
Hockley, Mr. P. Kitcher, Mrs. G. Kulbach, Mrs. M.MacDonald, Mr. G. Miller, 
Mrs. N. Ouderkirk, Mr. K. SchauerMr. E Vader, Mrs, 8. Wilson. 


« 
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Our Christmas Pageant 


On the evenings of December 15 and 16, the OSD's 
presentation of “The Nativity,” an annual feature 
Of the school for more than thirty years, took place 
for the first time on the new stage of the J. G. 
Demeza Sports Centre. Although the int!macy of the 
old Main School Auditorium was not present, the 
new location permitted more up-to-date lighting 
and greater scope for visual effects, which enhanced 
the dramatic impact of the performance. 

‘The five scenes, based on the Bible account, de- 
picted “The Annunciation,” “The Arrival at the Inn,” 
“On the Hills of Judaea,” “King Herod's Court” and 
“The Nativity.” The scenes were bridged by Christ- 
mas music sung by staff choir and soloists. 

Preceding the production, the Rhythm Band 
played “A Christmas Medley” and the Speech Choir, 
composed of both deaf and hard-of-hearing pupils, 
rendered “No Sweeter Thing,” a poem by Adelaide 
Love. 

“The Nativity” was under the direction of Mr. 
Kenneth Graham. Many staff members contributed 
time, energy and talents to the presentation, These 
included Miss Anne McIntosh and Mrs, M. Whitmore, 
costumes; Mr. Michael Roberts, Mr. W. McMaster and 


‘Mr. C. Robbins, make-up; Mrs, Gladys Lewis, hair 
styles; Miss W. Huffman and Mr. Gary Geryis, pro- 
Jectionists; Mr. Doug White, lighting; Mrs. B. Phief- 
fer, Mr, Colin Robbins and Mr. N. Rickaby, soloists, 
and all the members of the mixed choir under the 
direction of Mrs. J. Lessels. 

Off-stage duties were performed by students act- 
ing as stage managers (C. Hannah, M. Jacob, D. 
Tullock); ushers (K. Corbett, C. Dobransky, F, Lance, 
©. Southam); understudies (P. Daudelin), and light- 
ing assistant (R. Baxter) 

‘The Speech Choir was under the direction of Mrs. 
J. Halloran. 
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‘Simon Beldman 


Sue Bertoli 
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Candidates for the 
Teacher of the Deaf 
Specialist Certificate 
Nancy Compton 


David Baker 
David Baker was born in Sault Ste Marie, but has lived in British Colum- 
bia, New Zealand, and most recently Fonthill, Ontario. David attended St. 
Catharines Teachers’ College in 1970-71, Last year was spent working in 
the Junior Boys’ Residence at O.S.D. David bas spent many of his sum- 
mers working at a summer camp for crippled children, and hopes to teach 
in the Junior School at Belleville next year. David also plans a retake of 
Hitchcock’s movie “The Birds”. The setting is to be O.S.D. Belleville, and he 
is currently building up the cast. (Chirp!) 


Paul Bartu 
Paul Bartu, whose parents both attended O,S.D. Belleville in the late 30's, 
is a native Torontonian. He graduated from Lakeshore Teachers’ College in 
1969, and then spent the next three years teaching for the Peel County 
Board of Education, Having obtained his B.A. from the University of Tor- 
onto, Paul is presently a part-time student at the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education and hopes to complete an M, of Bd. degree in Special 
Education in the spring of 1974, Upon completion of the training year 
Paul expects to teach at O.S.D. Milton, 


Simon Beldman 
‘Simon Beldman was born in Nijverdal, the Netherlands, In 1951 he moved 
to Dorchester, Ontario where he attended Riverheights Public School and 
Dorchester High. Simon also attended the University. of Western Ontario 
and last year graduated from London Teachers’ College, His interests 
include sports of all kinds; during the fall term he helped coach the Vol- 
leyball team here at O.S.D. Belleville. Simon admits to being a nature lover, 
and his most recent claim to fame is becoming a father during the first 
practice teaching week in September. Simon plans to teach at the Milton. 
school in 1973-74, 


Susan Bertoli 
Stisan Bertoll is married and hails from Milton, Ontario. She graduated 
from the University of Western Ontario with a B.A. in Zoology, and then 
attended Hamilton Teachers’ College. Susan hopes to teach in Milton in 
1973-74. 


‘Naney Compton 
Nancy Compton comes from Kingston, Ontario. For two years she studied 
Food Administration at St. Lawrence College. Then she attended Peter- 
borough Teachers’ College and became an assistant to ungraded classes at 
OSD. Belleville for two years. Nancy hopes to teach Special Classes or 
children at the Junior level next year at Belleville 0.8.D. 


Sister Marilyn DeFinney 
Sister Marllyn DeFinney hails from Chelmsford, Ontario, near Sudbury, 
She is a member of the Sisters of St. Joseph of North Bay, She graduated 
from St. Joseph's College, North Bay and North Bay Teachers’ College, Her 
previous teaching experience has been in Killarney, Sault Ste Marle, 
‘Wikwemikong-Manitoulin Island, Manitouwadge and Nipigon. In Sep- 
tember "73 she hopes to teach “somewhere” in Northern Ontario, 
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Sister Marilyn DeFinney Linda Emery 


Mary Desjardins 
Mary Desjardins’ home town is Ottawa, Ontario. She has attended Ottawa 
‘Teachers’ College, and has several credits from Queens University, as well 
as her “diplome” from the University of Caen, France, In 1973-74, Mary 
hopes to teach at the London school. 


Linda Emery 

Linda Emery comes to us from Oakville, Ontario, She attended Centennial 
College of Applied Arts and Science, where she studied Home Economics. 
This training was followed by a year at Toronto Teachers’ College. She 
then taught Grade 7 and 8 Home Economics in Windsor for two years. 
Linda hopes to teach Home Economics at the new London school next 
year. 


Dianne Everson 
Dianne Everson, a native of Peterborough, Ontario, has attended Trent 
University and Althouse College of Education. She worked for a university 
library in Alberta, and helped run a high school library in Quebec City. 
Dianne hopes to teach in London next year. 


Johanna Favro 
Johanna Fayro is from St. Catharines, Ontario, She attended the University 
of Toronto, where she majored in History, and the Brock College of Edu- 
cation in St. Catharines. Johanna is interested in music and plays the 
piano and organ. She has also taught music for six years. Next year, 
Johanna hopes to teach rhythm at O.SD. in London. 


Ea Mura 
Ed Hurd, from Thunder Bay, Ontario, was a Physical Education Teacher 
and Director at the Lakehead Psychiatric Hospital School for two years, 
He also taught for the Lakehead Board of Education. Ed has served with 
the Royal Canadian Navy. His interests include skiing and skydiving. In 
1973-74, Ed hopes to teach in London, Ontario. 


Darlene MacDonald 
Darlene MacDonald is a native Bellevillian, and she attended Nicholson 
Catholic College here. She has also attended Peterborough Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Carleton University. For two years Darlene taught in the primary 
division in Ottawa, The past year Was spent as a part-time resdence coun- 
sellor while she supply taught for the Hastings and Prince Edward County 
R.CSS. Board. Darlene hopes to teach in the Junior Division at Belleville 
OSD. next year. 


‘Margaret MacMaster 
‘Margaret MacMaster was born and educated in Nova Scotia, but now lives 
in Burlington Ontario with her husband and two sons, Lorne, 12, and Scott, 
9, She attended Nova Scotia Teachers’ College in Truro, and then taught 
four years in Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, She next taught for five years with 
the Burlington Separate School Board, and most recently Margaret spent 
a year at O.S.D, Milton, Next year Margaret hopes to teach in the Junior 
School in Milton, 
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Eileen McCutcheon, 


Page 


Debbie Murray 


Candidates for the 
Teacher of the Deaf 


Specialist Certificate 


Diana Massey 


Jacob “Ikunyua 
‘Jacob Tkunyua, who {s 8,000 miles away from his home on the Kenya equa- 
tor, was headmaster of a small 38-pupil deaf school. He is sponsored by 
the Ontario Teachers Federation and the Ontario Ministry of Education, 
After completion of his course in Belleville, Jacob will go back to his home 
school where qualified manpower is very badly needed, Living as he has, 
directly on the equator, he does not know what to expect from the coming 
Canadian winter. The only snow that he has ever seen is that on the top 
of Mount Kenya, However, Jacob is very excited about all the winter sport 
that he has been hearing about, and is looking forward to trying most of 
them. 


Diana Massey 

Diana Massey was born in Toronto, Ontarlo. Her last three years were 
spent in London. She studied physical sciences, French and psychology at 
the University of Western Ontario, and attended London Teachers’ Col- 
lege. In connection with her French studies, Diana also attended the Troi: 
Pistoles Summer School. In 1973-74 Diana hopes to teach at O.8.D. Milton, 


Doug Mather 
‘Doug Mather resides with his wife and two children in Brantford, Ontario 
where Doug teaches at Ontario School for the Blind. He has previously 
taught the deaf-blind and looks forward to returning to the deaf-blind 
department next year at O.8.B. Brantford, 


Eileen McCutcheon 

Eileen McCutcheon, from Milton, Ontario, is married with two children, 
Steven and Suzanne. After attending Milton High School, Eileen spent a 
year at Toronto Teachers’ College. She has taught in hearing schools, but 
for the past two years has taught Driver Education at O.S.D. Milton, 


Neil McKenna 

‘Neil McKenna is a native of Fergus, Ontario, According to Nell, he has been 
a “professional student” since the age of five. He completed two years at 
Royal Military College, and then spent a year at Peterborough Teachers’ 
College. Neil hopes to teach at the new London school in 1973-74, 


‘Marilyn Moak 

Marilyn Moak comes to us from near Made. She attended Peterborough 
Teachers’ College and several Department of Education summer school 
classes. She has taught nine years in hearing classes, and in 1973-74 she 
hopes to teach in London, 


Debbie Murray 

Debbie Murray is from Burlington, Ontario, She attended Hamilton 
‘Teachers’ College, and has spent one year supply teaching for the West 
Halton Board of Education. Debbie also has seyeral credits towards her 
degree from McMaster University. She holds an Elementary Physical 
Education Certificate, and hopes to teach Physical Education at the 
London Regional School for the Deaf next year. 
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David Pape 

David Pape, @ Bellevillian, is a familiar face at O.8.D. Belleville, While 
attending high school in Belleville from 1968 to 1970 David gained valuable 
experience teaching swimming to deaf pupils at O.8.D. Having completed 
a year at Laurentian University, he attended Peterborough Teachers’ Col- 
lege from which he graduated in 1972, David hopes to teach at the Bel- 
leville school in 1973, 


Irene Pelletier 
Irene Pelletier was sent to O.S.D. by her school board in North Bay, where 
she has done most of her teaching. From 1966-69 Irene taught for the De- 
partment of National Defence in Germany, enjoying the opportunity to 
travel to such Russia, the Middle East, Africa and European countries, 
Next year she will return to North Bay, where she will be teaching a class 
of hard-of-hearing children in French, 


Sandra Potts 
Sandra Potts, born in Coventry, England, now resides in Toronto, Ontario, 
She has been a part-time student at York University in Toronto, and also 
attended Ottawa Teachers’ College. Sandra taught four years for the 
Scarborough Board in elementary schools. In September of 1973 she hopes 
to teach at Clairlea in Scarborough, or at the Metro School for the Deaf 
in Toronto, 


Gail Reid 
Gail Re'd is a native Bellevillian. She attended Lakeshore Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Toronto, and then spent two years at Loyalist College in the Social 
Services Course. As field placement for her Loyalist College course, she 
spent two evenings a week at O.8.D. Belleville, Next year Gail hopes to 
teach at the Junior Level at OSD, Belleville, 


Nana Sakamoto 
‘Nana Sakamoto is from Montreal, Quebec. After graduating from Sir 
George William University there, she taught English as a Second Language 
under the auspices of C.U.S.0. for two years in North Borneo. Nana 
attended McArthur College and hopes to teach at London next year. Her 
interests include karate and international development, 


Gary Snider 
Gary Snider was born in Niagara Falls, Ont. He attended Sydenham High 
School and Peterborough Teachers’ College. After teaching grades 5-8 
for several years in Tichborne, Cloyne and Kingston Township, Gary 
taught Industrial Arts in Etobicoke for eight years. After completing his 
training, Gary expects to be teaching Industrial Arts at the new school 
in London. 


Bill Stearman 
Bill Stearman spent his childhood in Grimsby, where he attended elemen- 
tary and secondary school, He then went to the University of Guelph, and 
received his B.A. in Sociology. His interests have included four years spent 
as a Cub leader. Bill would like to teach junior school in Milton next year, 
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Junior School Closs goes 


to see Santa 
A Trip to the Mall 


a 


December \\,.we rode 

on an orange bus.We were happy. 
We saw Santo Claus. 

We SOW dolls, guns and trains. 

We saw fish and mice. ‘ 


We ate and drank. Danny 


ine J 


We sow Santa Claus, 


He gave oa toy to the b, 
arch girs. Bowes 


i On Tuesday, December 19th, the Junior ‘School children anxiously awaited Santa’s 
w arrival. Santa had a hard time finding the Junior School and was seen Sing up the new 
infirmary roof peering in the high windows Jooking for children. He finally heard them halloing 
from the classroom windows. 


‘i 


Santa on tunnel leading Stephen recelves birthday Stephen Roddick, Guy Robbins, Lisa 
to Infirmary, spankings from Santa, Quenneville, Shawn Boissoneau and 
Shari Wood receiye Santa's letter 
fi from his elf, 
y 


Santa’s first stop was 
the pre-school nursury. 


Santa and his elves 
delivered candy canes 

and oranges to 

9 all the children, 
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PRACTICE. 
PAYS 
OFF... 


We are well into the school year's swimming pro- 
gram with synchronized, speed, waterpolo, and water 
safety lessons, Students enrolled in the swim classes 
continue to show marked improvement, 

Levels one and two (5, 6, and 7-year-olds) are 
demonstrating most of the swimming strokes, diving 
off the diving board into deep water, treading water, 
drownproofing, and learning water safety rules. Sen 
for students are enrolled in classes from beginners 
through senior level and are keenly aware of life- 
saving techniques and water safety. 

‘Under the capable direction of Miss Cindy Black- 
mon and Mrs. Shella Browarskl, girls aged 5 to 20 | 
years have been working at body control and skills 
in synchronized swim classes, The girls are all be- 
ginners in synchronized but are yery apt learners, 
Currently, they are working on simple routines for 
display purposes, 

‘Mr, Fred Knight is the coach for junior and sen- 
jor boys speed swimming and water polo. Miss 
Fenny Stephenson handles the junior girls and sen- 
for girls speed swimming, 

‘The emphasis on coaching was clearly apparent 
at Milton’s dual speed and synchronized swim meet 
on November 29. There were heats in all age groups 
of the speed events and students raced against other 
students with similar qualifying times, All were fair- 
ly well matched as the Belleville OSD. students 
fared well with Milton's 0.8, students and all came 
away feeling tired but happy. 


‘Miss Lesley Hockley 


z Fa aa = 
rae 
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Milton and Belleville Swim Meet 


A dual swim meet was held in Milton on Wed- 
nesday, November 29th. 

Our students used their voices to full capacity to 
cheer each other on in the speed swimming, Belleville 
also made a good showing in the synchronized events, 

A fine d’splay of synchronized swimming by our 
hosts concluded an excellent program. 

Altogether, it was a very enjoyable swim meet. 

The following are the Belleville results of the 
Speed events: 


Freestye: Ast, Lette Landry 3rd; 
Boys 8 and under 25 yas Roped = Ris El 


Philip Goudreau 1st 
Girls 11 and 12 50 yds: 
Boys 10 and under 25 yds: eataie™ HesameTeine! 
Daniil Angelo Ist, ist, Sally Baskerville 
Armand Brennan 4th, ids ehext, a= lien 
Girls 10 and under 25 yds: ‘Thomas Ist, Rena Daigle 
heat 1 — Holly Lachance 3rd; heat 3 — Crystal 
2nd, Liette Landry 3rd; Walker 3rd, Susan Tay- 
heat 2 — Patsy Saari Jor 4th, 


and. ‘Boys 13 and 14 50 yds: 

Girls 11 and 12 50 yds: heat 1 — Eugene Richer 
heat 1 — Sally Basker- Ist; heat 2 — Larry 
ville 2 Brown Ist, Alan Mason 
sythe 3r 2nd. 


Eileen Thomas Ist, Rena 
Daigle 3rd; heat 3 — 
Susan Taylor ard, Crys- 
tal Walker 4th, 


oft As andl aver sla 
Peat 1 David Tomlin 
fom ti) to Mark Hote 
let th eet 2 Sem 
Boye 19 and 1430 ys Soe ai eo coh 
cera eaten 
oa Caio et) irae clacalored Oa) 
Lb heat 1 — Joan Jewison 
teh Alan atacon 3rd heat 1 — Joan gewson 
Borland oven 0a Menaed in Barbara 
Tats Je ere eon 
Hngon a Mark wet? greene 4th 


3rd; heat 2 — Kirk 
Morgan 3rd, Ken John- ‘Boys 11 and 12 50 yds: 
ston 4th, Sammy Jones 10 yrs, old, Angelo Da- 
th, nill 8rd, 


Girls 11 and 12 50 yds: 
heat 1 — Eileen Thomas 
3rd, Holly Lachance 4th 
(20 yrs, old); heat 2 — 


Girls 1 and over 50 yds: 
heat 2 — Joan Jewison 
Srd_heat 3 — Jeannie 
Menard 3rd, Barbara 


Proseiy aie 9 yrs, old Liette Landry 
2nd, Susan Taylor 3rd, 
Backstroke: Sally Baskerville 4th, 


Boys 10 and under 95 yds: 
heat 1 — Armand Bren- 
nan 2nd, Angelo Daniil 
Srd; heat 2 — 8 yrs, old 
Philip Goudreau th. 


Girls 10 and under 25 yds 
heat 1 — Holly Lachanee 


Boys 19 and 14 50 yds; 
Eugene Richer 2nd, Alan 
Mason ard. 

Boys 18 and over 50 yds: 
‘Mark Hollett 2nd, 

Girls 15 and over 50 yds: 
Joan Jewison 1st, 


Boys’ Intramural Sports 


‘The participation in the boys’ Intramural program 
is at an all-time high, To date soccer, volleyball and 
floor hockey have provided some very compstitive 
games between teams, 

In the soccer series the Senior boys Red team de- 
feated the Blue team 3-0 to obtain the champlonship. 

The Jr, Houseleague took two nights to complete 
their final soccer game, Blue and Gold met on Tues- 
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day, Oct. 17 for : sudden-death game, At the end of 
regulation time the score was tied at two goals each. 
After an additional 15 minutes of overtime the game 
had to be called due to darkness with the score still 
tied. The two teams met the following night and Gold 
finally emerged victorious with a score of 3-2, Tt was 
@ hard fought battle and all players must be com- 
mended for their all-out effort on behalf of thei 
respective teams, 

In the Intermediate Residence, the Red and Bluc 
teams met on Oct. 17 to decide the championship. 
Red took the honours with a final score of 1-0 

Blue and Green Sr, boys team met on Tuesday, Dec, 
12 to decide a volleyball championship, Blue, who had 
proven to be the strongest team in the series, defeat- 
ed the Green two games to one. 

In the Jr, Houseleague floor hockey series Blue and 
Gold locked horns in a final game, Blue, who had 
been the underdogs all season, came from last place 
to defeat the Gold team with a score of 4-3 

‘The Intermediate Residence floor hockey series 
ended with Red once again proving to be the strong- 
est team. Red and Green played to a 1-1 tle at the 
end of regulation time. In overtime Francois Laclair 
took advantage of an open corner of the net and put. 
the puck behind the Green goalie to give Red the 
championship with a final score Red 2 - Green 1, 

‘The boys are looking forward to winter series of 
hockey and broomball. It would be very difficult: to 
make any predictions at this time other than thet it 
should prove to be a good series as the teams are very 
evenly matched, 

Mr. K. Schauer, 


Senior Girls’ Christmas Party 


On December 12th, 1972 we again had our annual 
‘Christmas Party, which was held this year in Snack 
Bar. Colleen Jacques, Merry Lee McCualg, Joan Jew- 
ison, June Reilly and Bonnie Lou King decorated 
the Snack Bar previous to this evening with their 
own ideas and did a beautiful job, 

Merry Lee McCuaig headed the entertainment and. 
everyone joined in. Miss Hockley and the Pool Staff 
joined in on the fun too. Many imitations of girls 
and counsellers and pool staff were done and enjoyed 
by everyone, 

‘Mrs, Frost made peanut butter fudge, which was 
just scrumptious. We were all wishing there were 
More, Mrs. Welr made coleslaw and Mrs, Scott a five- 
cup Marshmallow Salad. Both were just delicious 
and nothing was left. 

‘The Banquet table was loaded down with the two 
salads, pickles, cheese, rolls, “finger lickin” good 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, Christmas cookies and 
punch, Each table had a dish of candy. 

After finishing our meal, Mrs, Frost played Santa 
Claus and the gifts and Christmas cards were passed 
olit. The highlight of the evening was a surprise 
Christmas gitt for Alice. The girls wete busy and 
they all chipped in and Eought Alice a wicker bed, 
cuishion, and a doggie bone, which she greatly enjoys. 
‘Many pictures were taken during the evening and I 
must say we all had a smashing good time, 

Mrs, M, MacDonald 
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Our Trip to the Science Centre 


On Wednesday, the 15th of November, my class, 
12-13HH, and two teachers, Mr. Doran and Mr. Gervis, 
went to Toronto to tour the Ontario Science Centre, 
It is a strong, impressive building; furthermore it's 
80 huge that it takes you about three days to go 
through it. Oh! We sure enjoyed sightseeing in every 
bit of the building, I can’t hardly remember what 
I saw that day. 

Well, we saw plant displays, space displays, old 
machines, gas and oll refining, health centres, and 
many more displays. There were many things to do; 
like trying to play ancient musical instruments, 
pressing buttons to make things happen or pressing 
buttons to tell us stories of what we see. There was 
a real old science labaratory, There were many shows 
ke how to use a laser, how electricity works and a 
couple more which we missed, We saw many films 
about cars and a hundred more things. 

I just can't think of any more things. Oh! One 
more thing, I really enjoyed was the shadow impres- 
sions, The teachers told June and I that they could 
take our shadows away from us. We followed them 
to the place where you can lose your shadows. In 
a small dark room, Mr. Gervis asked us to take up 
a funny position. June made one so fast, that I 
couldn’t think of one because I was busy giggling 


until tears were rolling down my cheeks. The next 
moment, I discovered that a bright light flashed 
behind June. The teachers told June to move from 
the place where she stood. And there, we found 
June’s shadow on the wall. The class went all over 
the place on our own for the afternoon, Poor 
Randy! He was last. He was with June and me but 
he wandered everywhere trying to find a candy stand 
to buy gum. We all enjoyed the trip through Ontario 
Sclence Centre. 

A big thanks to Mr, Doran for helping us plan 
our trip to the Centre. One more thanks to Mr. 
Gervis who drove the bus which was full of fun 
and laughter as we travelled to and from Toronto, 

‘Donna Stewart 


“Christmas at Last” 


It had been a busy month at Intermediate Girls’ 
Residence, Our residence was gaily decorated for 
the Christmas season, complete with lighted Christ 
mas tree and a fire place with a Jolly old Santa, 

Saturday shopping trips had brought back many 
gifts for families at home. One Friday night in late 
November, the younger girls in Residence went out 
Jor supper and shopping trip to the Quinte Mall 
where they visited Santa Claus. 

On December the second all the girls in Residence 
went to the Santa Claus parade; later in the after- 
noon they made a trip to Kingston to the Shopping 
Centre. Supper was served in the Residence upon 
their return, 

Some girls took part in the Rhythm Band in our 
annual Christmas Pageant held December 15th and 
16th, 

December 19th, we had our Residential Christ- 
mas party. Supper was served in Residence, We had 
a visit from Santa with treats and cards for all. Later 
there was a swimming party. 

With only four days left before going home, every- 
one was very happy and busy packing for a happy 
holiday! 

‘Mrs, C, Bradshaw, 


Our Christmas Party 


‘The Canadian 


December 19, 1972 O.8.D. had it's annual Christ- 
mas banguet and dance. Levels 10 and up enjoyed 
this party. 

‘The night began with the senior boys going to 
the senior girl's residence to escort the girls to the 
auditorium, After entering the dance hall, and per- 
haps a kiss under the mistletoe, the couples took 
to the floor, and some went to the tables and 
chairs to gossip. 

Some time after nine, 12-13HH1 along with Mrs. 
Lewis served up the delicious food. Punch was potired 
and special cakes were cut by Dr. Demeza and Mr. 
Kiteher, 

During the night, we played games while we 
danced. Prizes were won by many for winning 
dance contests and elimination dances. The night 
ended with the boys escorting the girls back ta the 
residence, The Christmas party was a great success 
and enjoyed by both staff and students. 

Class 12-13HH1 
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Working for the fun of it... 


‘The Intermediate Boys worked for their skating rink. The 4 foot 
by 8 foot sections of fence are bolted together and held in place 
by snow fence stakes, Wayne Zito, Christopher Turcotte and 
Bart Shigwadja carried sections of fence to be put into place. 
Randy Howran and Ken Johnston used a pipe pounder to drive 
snow fence stakes into the ground, while many helpers watched, 
‘Then Wayne and Chris held the sections in place while Jim 
Green tightened the bolts holding the fence together, 


Open Letter to Wayne Charboneau 


Dear Wayne Charboneau 
Hi! How are you? We are fine. We hope you have a good 
time. Do you like your new school? We hope you enjoy your new 
school in Milton. We hope you are working hard in school. We 
hope you have many friends, We would like to see you again 
sometime. We have moved into our new rooms with bunk beds. 
We are learning new words and language at school. Do you have 
fun swimming in Milton? We hope you go for swimming lessons. 
Do you have fun playing sports, We would like to know what you 
are doing in OSD Milton. God bless you. We miss you. 
Yours truly Everybody at 
Intermediate boys residence, 
especially Tim White. 
PS, This is the picture Mr, Elliot took on your last night in Belleville, 
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FIELDS OF ACTION 


(Continued from Page 2) 
which are being delineated. Each area encompasses 
many disciplines, Each demards a significant time 
commitment. Progress will be made in each area 
though perhaps not at quite the same pace as in past 
years, The limit of available time militates against 
& quick pace of advancement as does the limit of 
available staff, Then, too, new programs and new 
media take time to develop, The staff of the Teacher 
‘Edueat‘on-Media Centre will continue to assist those 
interested in the welfare of the hearing impaired and 
to devote thelr time and skills as appears most be- 
neficlal. ‘Mr. Gary Bunch 


THE MEDIA CENTRE 


(Continued from Page 3) 

lation and operation is much cheaper than conven- 
tional methods used to date. The other great advan- 
tage of this system is in the area of heat produced 
and the amount of electricity required, Heat pro- 
duced by lighting systems for television requires cost- 
ly air movement and sound dampening systems 
‘which this system eliminates. 

We can also turn super 8 mm film frames, 16 mm 
film frames, film strip frames, viewmaster frames 
into 35 mm slides, Besides the above, we also photo- 
graph actual events, scenes or objects outside the 
studio, All $5 mm slide materials can be captioned in 
one or more of the various formats which we have 
developed. Three of the more common methods used 
are: add on, super-imposing and separate slides. 
Superimposed captions can be made almost any col- 
‘our except black. In all forms of captioning the mes- 
sage may be typed, printed or written, All 35 mm 
slides may be produced in film strip form. 

Repeated attempts at purchasing materials pro- 
duced in the U.S.A. for specific use with the hearing 
impaired have been made with very lttle success, 
‘Most of these materials are developed with U.S. Fed- 
eral monies and are not for sale or loan outside 
the U.S.A. This has led us to develop our own ma- 
terials. A few of these materials have been turned 
over to commercial companies for marketing but 
again we have encountered frustrations in attempts 
at securing such materials. 

In the area of television we have four main input 
areas: audio, studio, control room and a mobile unit. 
‘Photography also feeds two of these areas, Our audio 
input forms include reel, cassette, records and voice 
as well as the audio of ary film or video tape or live 
program. The studio input forms are projections, 
graphics, models and actors, In the control room the 
inputs are 16 mm, super 35 mm slides, charac- 
ter generator, off air, and 1" video tape. The mobile 
init utilizes two cameras, special effects and other 
devices to produce 1” video tapes for the preparation 
of programs. All of these four main areas feed the 
control console where special effects, various mixers 
ard editing is done to produce the final program. 

In the area of objective assessment of specially 
produced materials for use in the education of the 
hearing impaired, research has been conducted in 
some elementary areas of captioning. The results 
have been published in the American Annals of the 
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Deaf (Volume 117, No. 1). We have developed new 
formats in captioning video programs, some of which 
involve the presentation of captions during a stop 
action period, Materials have been prepared for re- 
search in this area and it is hoped that this can be 
carried out in the near future. 

‘Throughout this developmental stage the Media 
Centre has provided a support system for the Teach- 
er Education Program in the area of media as well 
‘as producing a lim‘ted number of programs for use 
by the schools, As we enter the production stage it is 
hoped that sufficient staff will be made available so 
that this stage may become a reality. The number 
of staff members required to produce programs for 
one school could service all the classes in the pro- 
vince since they are required in initial production. 
Duplicates or copies of programs already made re- 
quire very little staff time to produce in quantity. 

‘Mr. E, Vader 


New Students in Junior School 


RAYMOND DOUGLAS DAVIDSON: 
Raymond came to us from Clairlea School in 
‘Toronto where he had been since January 1970. He 
has five sisters and two brothers at home, Raymond 
enjoys books about cars and other mechanical 
things. 


BILLY BIRD 

Billy moved from Ottawa to Napanee. He has 
Joined a Level 3 class, Billy loves to read and uses 
his speech well. In the picture he is responding 
to the command “laugh.” 
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Physcial 
Education 

in 

Junior School 


se —" 9 


Liette Landry and Sandra Lynds struggle together. 


Ricky Moroughan makes a 4-man tumble. 


The regular physical education programme is 
taught by the individual classroom teacher. 
The programme includes such things as 
tumbling, balancing, game skills, and track 
and field. 


Junior School girls practice for an upcoming Volley- 
ball Tournament. 


Junior School gym has had a face lift. 
Court markings on the floor, new 
baskets, and four target boards have 
been added. 


Speech in Level 3: 


The Vowel Chart 


5 
; ae 


Mrs, Nicholls is saying the vowel “o-e". 
Debbie Bertrand is saying “o-e" and pointing 
to it on the vowel chart, | 


‘Mrs. Nicholls then said “ee.” The pupils look through their 
‘own yowel cards for the sound. Rock, Chris, Carrie, Kevin and 
John are holding up the card ‘ee’ and are talking. Scott is 
still looking. In this way the pupils can practise both the speech 
and reading of the vowels. 


New Additions 
to the Rhythm Room 


In December we got a new platform. We 
mounted our two speakers on it. Now we 
use our record player more. We use it for 
different things, 


‘Mrs, Slicker's class L. to R, Julle Maisonneuve, Gordon 
‘Kennedy, Linda Doucet, Debbie Hickey, Linda Sipe, Sandra 
Lynds, Janice Drake, and Kevin Daudelin play the sticks 
with the music 


In January, a store gave us an orgsn, 
‘The teachers and some boys and girls 


Mrs, Sandford’s class L to R: Lette can play it, Miss Peterson's class Li to 
‘Mr, Taylor’s class L-R: Paul Landry, Scott Mark, Trudy Simola, Colleen Poitras is playing while Ri- 
Gregory Plant, Claude Rabishaw, Vito Armand Brennan, Angelo Danill, Holly cky Desblens, Philip Goudreau and 
Rubino and Billy Bernier play tam-  ‘Lachance dance on the platform. We Anna Stratti watch, . 
bourines with the musle. also square dance. 
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Junior School 


Library 
Resource Centre 


Mrs, Nicholls’ level 3 class 
enjoys a story in the L.R.C. 
Mrs. Eagle, library resource 
teacher is using a “scratch— 
and—sniff” fragrance book. 


Liette Landry chooses a book 
from the picture book section. 
In the background Mrs, Phieffer 
is signing out material. 


‘Mrs, Callaghan, K.P. teacher 
browses through a display of 
new books and teaching 
materials in the LR.C. 


A teacher in the ungraded unit, 
‘Mr. Wilson, borrows a chart reader. 
Circulation area is in the 
foreground, 
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J recent years teachers have had an increasing involvement in the emo- 
tional problems of deaf children. Primarily one would suppose, because 
there appears to have been a growing number of these children requiring 
attention, but also one would hope because more teachers are becoming 
aware of their own value in diagnosis and treatment, especially as school 
occupies so much of the children’s time. While it is still necessary at times 
to exclude the deviant child from the classroom or eyen the school, becaus> 
of the disruption caused, there is an increased realization of the need to 
investigate causes rather than to attempt to treat symptoms. Teachers of 
the deaf have always considered themselves to be in the forefront of 
special education but for one reason or another have tended to disregard 
the factors other than hearing loss, both physical and emotional, that have 
caused learning difficulties. Too often the schools haye acted on emer- 
gencies only and are only now looking more to detection and prevention, 

Few deaf children have no problems whatsoever but their anxiety 
and depression are not immediately apparent and only show themselves 
in other disorders, For example, reaction to confl{ct is often shown in 
complaints of abdominal pains which have no organic basis. They are 
nevertheless real pains and it is interesting that headaches arising from 
tension usually receive adequate sympathy and attention, but abdominal 
pains are disregarded. 

Go-ineldentally we have just received a copy of an article by Dr. 
Ronald J. Friedman entitled “Role of the School in the Early Recognition 
of Emotional Disorders in Children” taken from the January and February 
issue of Ontario Education. The article is well worth reading and we hope 
to reprint it in a future issue. 

Dr. Friedman makes the point that responsibility falls on the 
school for aiding in the early recognition of the child’s difficulties and 
referral to the appropriate professional resource, In the treatment of 
emotional problems of hearing impaired children there is the added factor 
that even though there is early recognition there are few referral agencies. 
‘Teachers in schools are, therefore, often forced back on their own re- 
sources. It is hoped that with more awareness and investigation our own 
provincial resources will be expanded during the coming years, 


Credit for this issue goes to... 


‘Mrs, J. Cox, Mr. J, Doran, Mr, L. Faulkner, Mrs. H. Forster, 

‘Miss 8. Hacquoll, Mr. P. Kitcher, Mrs. B. Lynch, Mrs. P. Nicholls, 

Mrs. N. Ouderkirk, Miss K, Peterson, Mrs, 8. Sandford, Mr, K, Schauer, 
Mrs, M, Whitmore, Mr, J. Wilson. 
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Mr. Art Mann (left) appears to be enjoying his re~ 

tirement party held January 26, 1973. Lending a hand 

in the cake cutting is Mr. Cliff Hicks, Mr. Mann's 
supervisor. 


‘Mrs. Molly Finden is assisted by her husband in cut- 
ting the cake at 2 retirement party in her honour 
held on January 25, 1973. Seated behind is MrsE. 
held on January 26, 1973. Seated behind is Mrs. E. 
McCullough, Mrs. Finden’s Supervisor. 


Senior Boys’ Residence - Dorm I-4 


‘The main age group that we are working with 
are boys ranging in age from fourteen to seventeen 
years of age. 

‘This group is filled with energy, restless with 
growing pains, We have a few academically superior 
students who sit at their desks night after night 
engrossed by tales from a good book, while others 
are out sweating, hoping to be chosen for a varsity 
squad that would represent our school in games of 
basketball, soccer or in contests of swimming. Most. 
of our age group are not so advanced as to merit a 
berth on a school team, instead they busy them- 
selves in other activities that help to alleviate some 
of the frustrations of being away from home, Most 
of our boys at least participate in some form of 
houseleague sport. 

In the Fall, we kick off our schedule with soccer. 
During the cold winter months the action speeds 
up with broomball. Others find themselves more 
adept at chasing a puck in floor hockey, but every- 
fone seems to fit in somewhere, In afew weeks, 
participated as yet come out of their hikernation, 
the crack of the bat and the chase of the ball 
in Spring. This is where a few who may not have 
participated as yet come out of their hibernat’on, 
unable to resist the warm weather. 

Less strenuous activities can be enjoyed in the 
residence, where students have competed in checkers 
and chess tournaments and are now battling to see 
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who is the ping-pong champion, 

Just recently, three new colour TV's have been 
installed, which help to break up the viewers into 
three areas, We have the hockey crowd, the movie 
addicts and the “Looney Tune Club” who are en- 
thralled with the cartoons. 

There is yet another group of boys who come 
apart from the crowd, to work on model crafts such 
#5 cars and planes, The latest plaything is a tank 
which runs on batteries and has wires running to 
remote controls. These model tanks can be seen 
running over beds and surmounting pillars and en- 
gaging in combat as one boy's tank challenges an- 
other in war, 

‘There are also odd unscheduled sporting events 
such as pillow fighting in the dark, 

A great deal of planning goes into the social 
events, such as dancing, field trips, or the crowning 
of the Snow Queen, which involve our particular 
age group and assist greatly with their social adjust- 
ments, which, along with their academic training, 
should help to develop more complete and mature 
men. As a counsellor I am pleased to see the tre- 
mendous response from our boys towards the great 
variety of extracurricular activites made available 
by our school. I often say to my daughters as they go 
out our door to school, “I hope that attending school 
today won't hinder your education.” This expresses 
the tremendous influence I feel home life or dorm 
Iife can have in developing a child’s future welfare. 

Lioyd Faulkner 
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The Beginners’ Classes 


A Lesson in Verb Comprehension 


‘Mrs, J. Cox is discussing the action seen in a picture with her 
Level 1 class, 


‘Timothy Coldwell, 5 and Lisa Melnbardis imitate the action 
of running as they saw it in the picture. Timmy is a day 
student at O.8.D. His parents moved from Espanola to 
Belleville so that he might attend OSD. Lisa visits 

North Bay during the holidays. 

‘Timmy has had two years of pre school and kindergarten at 
the Gatehell school in Sudbury. Lisa’s previous training was 
at the McGill University Project and Montreal Oral School. 


Six years old Andrew Byrne imitates the action of eating. 
Andrew's home is in Perth so he is able to go home every 
week-end. He has had one year kindergarten training before 
coming to O.8.D. in September. 


Jeffrey Sexsmith, 6, jumps as Brian Hicks, 5, watches the 
action. Both Jeffrey, whose home is in Napanee, and Brian, 
whose home is in Oshawa, are also able to go home on the week- 
ends. Jeffrey has had pre-school training and one year at OS.D. 
while Brian attended Simeo Hall for one and half terms. 


Six year old Rejean Poirier is showing the action of falling. 
Rejean’s home 1s in Cornwall, so he is able to go home every 
second week-end, He has had previous training with the 
home visiting program and one year of kindergarten. 


Linda Bertrand, 6 years old last April is labelling pictures. 
Her home is in Sultan, Ontario. She has had previous training 
at St. Louis de Gonzague Hard of Hearing Unit in Sudbury, 
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Junior School Religion Classes 


Every Friday morning the pupils of Junior School have 
“Church”, (as the pupils say.) 

‘The children divide into Protestant and Catholic classes. 
‘These classes begin with a prayer. 

Levels 1 and 2 begin each new topic by developing 
vocabulary. Then, using those new words, a story is developed 
about Christmas or Easter or a trip to a church, 

Along with this we have lessons to develop positive 
attitudes such as being kind and sharing ete. After the 
lesson is taught some kind of seatwork or handwork is done 
to help enforce the lesson, 


At this level, the children are learning to.count further. Some 
children need to count objects or perhaps fingers, when they are 
counting large numbers. 

‘The numbers which were learned earlier are now being used in 
basic addition and subraction facts. Our class can do these facts 
up to six. 

Some children still need “counters” to help them complete 
A HT h i the fact correctly. Gradually, they will gain confidence in their 
rithmetic ‘own ability, and will no longer rely on these “counter.” A few 
children can already complete these facts automatically, because 

they recognize the fact and know its answer. 
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Lest Suap sank 


Anne 


Miss Peterson put many things on a table. 

She put a pan of water on the table too. Colleen picked up a knife. Ricky, Colleen and 

Colleen, Ricky and Anna looked at the things. Anna said, “I think that the knife will sink." 
The knife sank. 


Anna picked up the ball. Ricky, Anna Some people can float. Colleen is 
and Colleen said, “I think that the ball floating. 
will float.” The ball floated. 
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Reading Skills in Level 5 


The children in Mrs. Lynch's Level 5 class are 
learning to recognize words which have the same 
consonants but different vowels. In this lesson one list 
of words has a long vowel and the other list has a 
short vowel. The children must listen carefully to 
discriminate between the two words, 

Michael Monette is pointing to the word he heard 
Mrs. Lynch saying. 

Deaf children in their fifth year at school can read 
and talk speech syllables. The teacher continues the 
speech programme with words, phrases and sentences, 


Lettents 


This is a deat pupil's letter in her fifth year at 
school. At first the teacher and pupils write the letter 
together on the blackboard. When the class learns 
Paragraphing, the teacher and pupils plan the topic 
for each paragraph. Most pupils write their letters on 
their own or from questions with the teacher's help. 
They like to address and stamp their envelopes, too. 


Food 


In this lesson the children are learning the 
names of different foods. They are also 
grouping the foods into three, categories 
“meat,” “vegetables,” and “fruit.” 


‘The pupils working on this project are 
Dwight Clark, Danny Fitchett, Denis Denomme, 
Michael Elliott, Lise Lavigne and Bruce Gomes, 
Ungraded Class Teacher Mr. J. Wilson, 
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A Birthday Party 


January 12, we had a birthday party. 
We made hats. 

Bryan is 7 years old. 

Bruce is 7 years old. 

Miss Grills spanked Bruce and Bryan. 
We played. 

We ate apples and birthday cake. 

We drank brown pop. 


Perception Program 
This program is used to develop the children's awareness of their surroundings 
and their co-ordination. 


Larry Roy and John Ablettare playing Carol Adams is using Parquetry Annette Laundreau is drawing sim- 
Road Games. Larry has to move along Blocks to practise copying pat- ilar patterns while Irene Pond 
without touching either slde while terns from a pieture. uses her sense of touch to find 
John must find his way out of a maze. similar objects 
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Junior School Art 


A Junior School art class is @ source of activity with new ideas and 
skills developing. The results of these classes help decorate the classrooms 
and halls. 

Have you taken a walk around the Junior School halls lately? If you 
have, you have noticed the addition of pictures frames. The frames were 
specially constructed by Mr. Hall's boys in the vocational building. 

Each class has been assigned at least one frame. Each child will be 
able to have his or her work on display in the frame sometimes during 
the year. The art projects may take only one period or several weeks 
to complete. 


Each year each level is taught a 
new technique that can be incor- 
porated into their art, For example 
paper sculpture, texture, design, 
and the color wheel, These formal 
lessons are followed the next week 
with a project which uses the new 
techniques. Paul Leblanc's Level 4 
class just learned about the primary. 
and secondary colors on the color 
wheel, 


res 
Each class does picture making at least once a month, 
Busily painting here are Timmy, Brian, Linda, Jeff, 
Rejean, Andrew and Lisa from Mrs, Cox, Level 1 class. 


‘The children under Mrs. Ouderkirk’s guidance 
assembled it on a bulletin board. 


Some lessons take two or more weeks to complete, In 
level 2 we use our paper sculpture techniques to 
construct a 3-D figure, This will later be part of a 
bulletin board scene. 

A theme is often chosen from the season, a class trip 
or just something of interest to the children. This 
theme is developed and murals, bulletin boards or 
displays are built up in 2 or 3 art periods to give a 
complete picture, 


Rosanne Skinkle is completing her figure, 
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Junior School 
Art of the Month 


‘The children made their faces on paper plates. 
Mrs, Ouderkirk then gave them the colors of con- 
struction paper that corresponded to the clothes 
they were wearing that day. The children then cut 
and assembled the clothes and added hands and feet, 


Lisa Melnbardis, Andrew Byrne, Rejean Poirier, 
Linda Bertrand, Timothy Coldwell, Jeffrey Sexsmith 
and Brian Hicks of Mrs. Cox Level 1 class hold up 
figures of themselves. 


Al Picture Description 


A picture description developed 
through oral questions and 
written by: Mark Bowerman, 
Lori Ann Dukarich, Nancy 
Heinen, Timmy Kelly, Jo Ann 
Lawton, Tommy Rae, Janice 
Robertson and Wayne 
Robertson, all the pupils of 
Mrs. Forster. 


It is a sunny day in winter. 
Jane and Jack are outside in the 
yard. Jane has brown eyes and 
rather long, curly, blonde hair. 
She is wearing a red hat, a red 
snowsuit, blue mitts and brown 
overshoes. There is white fur on 
her hat and on her snowsuit. 
She is putting an old black hat 
on a snowman’s head. Jack has 
brown eyes and short, straight, 
brown hair. He is wearing a blue 
hat, a red scarf, a blue snowsuit, 
red mitts and brown overshoes. 
He is standing beside the 
snowman. He is patting it. Their 
little brown and white dog, 
Buster is in front of the snow- 
man. He has on a red collar, He 
is jumping up and barking at 
the snowman, 
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Junior School Gets a 
New Mailbox 


Children in the Junior School were happy to get their own little 
red mailbox. Letter mailing has become even more exciting since 
the authentic red mailbox first appeared in Junior School. Mr. 
Bramley’s class made the new mailbox as a class project. 


Miss Peterson's class are shown mailing letters 
home in the new mailbox. 


D fi 


‘Mrs. Slickers boys and girls await their turn 
mailing letters. 


Floor Hoekey 
‘Champions 


Front Row: John 
Mangone, Paul 
Leblanc, Denis 
Denonuns 

Back Row: Raymond 
Davidson, Jeff Baxter, 
Armand Brennan, Mrs, Wood's class watch as Richard Reid 
Ricky MacLean. mails his letter. 


Soccer Champion 
Front now: Maret Junior School Houseleague 


Ferron, Tim Kelly, 


Bruce Gomes, Gregory ‘This year the levels 4, 5 and 6 boys will 

ae ale Dwight have had the opportunity to participate in 

Clark, Danny Fitehett, soccer, floor hockey, volleyball and basket- 

Joey Jackson (missing ball on ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays after lunch. 

Philip Goudreau) "The toys have been very excited and their 
enthusiasm has been shown by thelr good 
play. 
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OUR TRIP TO HASTING MANOR 


In December, Mr. Taylor's Level 4 and 
Mrs. Grills’ Level 3 went to 

Hastings Manor. The children made 
calendars to give to the people. A lady 
gave some candy to the boys and girls. 


Another lady gave some oranges to 
them. Santa Claus was there too. 
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February 1973 


The boys and girls painted pictures 
about Hasting Manor and what they 
saw. They wrote stories about the trip. 


They had a very good time. 


howe weet be Naalino: Manot 


Atha Me Mise bo 


a teunke 


tee Wy We 


senne 
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‘The Winter Carnival was moving along quite well for the OSD pupils until they fell prey 
to the mighty, staff hockey team, Despite excellent play on the part of the boys, they could not 
offset the skills, experience and determination as displayed by the staff (applause, please?), 
The truth is that the staff was lucky in the second half and picked up two unanswered 
goals, The boys played a good, clean game of heads-up hockey and the final score of 7 to 5 could 


have gone either way. 


John J. Doran 


This Initiative is Local 


The boys in the Senior Boys Residence, have 
for some time, been looking for a good “‘slate bed” 
pool. table. 

They finally acquired a used one at a substantial 
saving, a 5' X 10’ Brunswick-Anniversary. The snack 
bar fund (student snack bar revenue) has con- 
tributed a sizeable amount with the understanding 
that the boys will raise the remainder. 

‘The first money raising project was a floor 
hockey game of the boys from northern Ontario 
vs the boys from southern Ontario in the gymna~ 
torlum on Thursday, Mareh 8th. 

To further ald their fund and build up en- 
thusiasm, they are making “booster buttons” which 
will be on sale in the very near future. The booster 
button will read “Northern Ontario Supporter” or 
“southern Ontario Supporter”, 

The boys appreciate your support by buying a 
“booster button’ and coming to the game, 

A friendly rivalry is growing between the boys 
from the north and the boys from the south, It 
can be contagious if you show your interest and 
Bive your support to the team of your choice, 

Be a Booster --- Buy a Button and wear it. 

Mr. K. Schauer 


Vibrating Pillow Can Sound 
Fire Alarm For Deaf People 

In case of fire you can shout, ring bells, hammer 
on doors and windows and even telephone. If you 
make enough nolse you will alert the occupants to 
the fact there is an emergency. 

However, what do you do if the house or apart- 
ment is occupied by someone totally deaf? The Ro- 
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yal National Institute for the Deaf has been trying 
for years to find something that would alert those 
without hearing to such dangers. 

It now believes it has the answer — a vibrating 
pillow. 

“What the vibrator does is to shake people 
awake,” the institute reports in its magazine "Hea- 
ring.” “It is placed under the pillow or mattress 
and when {t is triggered off, either by an alarm 
clack or a switch, it creates a heavy vibration that 
can be felt. If the deafness is not absolute it also 
can be heard asa deep and powerful 50 cycle hum, 

“Our first thought, naturally enough, was that 
if vibrators were connected to a fire alarm push- 
button, whoever discovered a fire could awaken 
everyone else. Our next and better, though far more 
expensive one, was why not link them to the au- 
tomatic systems that set fire bells ringing in the 
building and at the nearest fire station when heat 
or smoke arise” 

The system was completed after a year’s work. 
It includes smoke detectors which are placed in all 
principal rooms of a house or apartment and some 
heat detectors. Loud bells ring when flame or smoke 
is sensed by the detectors to alert neighbors and the 
vibrating pillow goes into operation to alert the deaf 
person, Alarms also sound in the nearest fire house. 

“History in the fire safety world seems to have 
been made,” sald the institute. 

‘The discovery grew out of another idea for an 
alarm clock for the deaf. This was a device that 
began to vibrate under a pillow as the alarm clock 
signaled the hour for arising, 

Almost immediately the institute realized this 
also offered possibilities for an automatic alarm 
system for the deaf, 

‘The WAD Pilot 
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March/April 
1973 


Volume LXXXI Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville 
Number 6 


On the cover: “THE WINNING GOAL” 


‘This picture of the highlight of the North vs South Floor Hockey game 
inspired the students of Graphic Arts to a project in posterization. 


Juniors — Go ’72 


School opened at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf on September 5th. It was a beautiful, warm, 
breezy day. The lawns were like green velvet, and 
flowers everywhere. The fountain was sparkling in 
the sun. Everyone looked so happy and rested after 
the holidays, 

‘The dorm lists were given to the counsellors, 
and each awaited the arrival of buses with anticipa- 
tion. Some dorms had many of the previous years’ 
pupils, while others had new arrivals. This was an 
exciting time, for both counsellors and children. 

‘The children were anxious to see which dorm 
they would be in, and the other children that shared 
it, There are always a few sad faces as some friends 
move on to other dorms, or a loved counsellor is, 
left behind, 

‘The buses started arriving about 2:30 pm, and 
the last one arrived about 9:30 pm. As the first 
bus came to a stop, the children piled out. There 
was the sorting of suitcases, and some of the smaller 
children, needing help, were escorted to their respec- 
tive residence by counsellors. 

After a brief freshening up, they went to the 
dining-room for a lovely lunch, But really, who 
is hungry at a time like this? There is so much 
to check up on, and so many questions to ask. 
Is Timmy back yet? Has Holly arrived? When will 
Joey and Angelo come? When do we go swimming? 
‘Thank you for your letter, did you receive mine? I 
have a new puppy at home, his name is Coco, Daddy 
had a car accident. He was in hospital, but is all 
better now, He has a new red car. 


We have a baby girl at home, her name is Diane. 

Somet!mes there’s a sad little face, that has just 
arrived for the first time, Home seems far away 
and mommy and daddy isn’t here, The older children 
and counsellors are very kind and thoughtful and 
in a very few minutes the tears are wiped away 
and a smile breaks through. 

‘The first day back to school is exciting. There 
are new pupils to meet and everyone anxious to 
see their new teacher. Maybe some have the same 
teacher this year, and oh! so much to tell her. 

In a few days, all are settled and everything 
is running smoothly, We have an exciting year 
ahead. There will be swimming in the new swimming 
pool in the J. G. Demeza building, Then comes 
Hallowe'en with its costumes, parties and fun. There 
are birthday parties, in classrooms almost every 
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week. The time goes so quickly. It will soon be 
Christmas, We will have a float in the Christmas 
parade, Our float th's year is “Christmas on Sesame 
Street.” We have won three trophies on other floats. 
‘This year? Well, maybe! 


‘There is a new skating rink about a quarter 
mile from the school. We have a great time in our 
skating periods. After Christmas there will be a 
winter carnival, with snow sculpturing, and a snow 
princess is chosen, It has been a full, happy, fall 
term, now the thrill of Christmas at home. We are 
so thankful to everyone who makes all this pos- 
sible for us. 

Jessie Craft 


Happiness is... 
sorting laundry on Wednesdays 
in the Junior Residence. 
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Junior Girls’ Residence 


_ __ Rise and shine! It’s 7 a.m. and it’s time to start 
another full and exciting day. First a look through 
7 the window to see what the weather is like. What joy! 
A new fall of fresh white snow. First things first, we 
must get dressed for breakfast, does my hair look 
neat? 
Off we go to the dining room, where we consume 
a good breakfast, then back to the residence where we 
remove the residue of breakfast from our hands and 
face and brush our teeth. Here comes Miss McFar- 
lane to escort anyone who is feeling under the 
weather to the Infirmary where we are well taken 


eee ‘at 


care of by the nurse on duty. Its off to school for the soe Wee * 
rest of us, ° 
Everything must be “Just so” when Debbie 
‘Noon at last, and we are ready for the good Junch peyeoamings meh ibeaadisy aoe yuet 


which the dining room staff has prepared for us, then 
out to play for awhile, Who would like to help make 
& snowman, or maybe a fort? How about taking the 
toboggans out? After almost an hour of outdoor ac- 
tivities, {t fs time for us to go back to school, and we 
didn’t even finish our snowman, no matter, after 
school we can finish it, 

3:45 p.m. and school is over for the day. Liette and 
Patsi, it's time for your speed swimming class, while 
the rest of us resume our activities outdoors until 
suppertime, After a delicious supper, the girls who 
are taking part in the synchronized swimming pro- 
gram, leave for the swimming pool, while the rest 
of us join in the fun of games, such as musical chairs, 
drop the penny in the bottle, hide and go seek, or p’ 
haps watch a favourite program on the television 

/ or maybe our budding hairdressers decide to get in a 
little practice on their more than willing friends, 
how pretty we will look, tomorrow, with our hair set 
in the latest fashion. It’s eight o' clock already, T 
didn’t realize I was so tired, time to get ready for bed. 
‘Oh well! Tomorrow is another day. 


Paula Martin concentrates on her 
knitting. 


Doris Neill 


) 


No hands on the ball! Glenda Dupuis races for her Please don't disturb! Junior Counsellor hard 
relay team, at work, 
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‘E WELCOME our staff and students from a well earned rest to the 
final term of the year. Some moderate skin burn showed evidence 
that certain individuals had travelled further than Tweed in a successful 
search for the sun, while others less fortunate will have to wait a little 
longer, We were glad to see an ever welcome visitor to the school, perhaps 
the most suntanned of all, Art Clare, obviously still enfoying his retirement 
and even more obviously having spent longer than a week in the south. 
We have had our regular flow of visitors including students from 
Loyalist College and Centennial High School, nurses, medical students, 
and doctors from Kingston, teachers from Toronto, Peterborough, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Sudbury, nurses from Ottawa and public school children of all 
‘ages from several areas. A co-operative effort to make some public school 
children aware of difficulties caused by having a hearing loss was, I think, 
‘a very valuable exercise when Mr. Caswell, Principal of Queen Mary School 
in which we have a special unit under Lynn Savage, worked with Mr. Reld, 
Vice-Principal of 0.8.D. Junior School, to arrange for Queen Mary students 
to spend a morning taking part in classes in O.8.D. Mr. Reid also took the 
time to talk to children of all grades at Queen Mary and I am sure that 
all found it interesting and worthwhile. 

Although we may feel sometimes that so many visitors are a 
distraction, we know that for the great majority the discussions and tour 
are a real learning experience, Many of our visitors through the years have 
considerable experience in education generally and in education of the 
deaf in particular, and we have welcomed their comments and perhaps 
prided ourselves on the interest shown in the forward looking program 
whieh is offered at the school. That the program is not at all stagnant 
becomes very obvious when a vain attempt is made in a single day to show 
in depth the innovations which have been made in even the last few years, 

‘This year parents throughout the province have been able to 
receive an up to date resume of the Ministry's policies when Mr. MeCuaig, 
Chief Educational Officer, Schools for the Blind and Deaf, and Dr. Demeza 
visited different areas to speak to them and to join in free open discus- 
sions. 

Planning is almost completed for the introduction of a credit 
system to start in September. Programs will shortly be presented to senior 
students and parents will have the opportunity to discuss them with thelr 
children during the Easter break when full details will be sent to thelr 
homes. 


Credits for this issue go to... 


‘Mrs. J. Craft, Miss 8. Creighton, Dr, J, Darbyshire, Miss P, Daudelin, 
Mrs. P. Duiven, Mr. J. Doran, Mrs, M, Frost, Mr. D. Howard, Mr. P. Kitcher, 
Mr. N, Lilley, Mr. 8. Mansfield, Mr. D. McCamley, Mr. G. Miller, Mrs. D. Neill, 
Mrs. N. Ouderkirk, Mr. N. Rickaby, Mr. K. Schauer, Mrs. L, Wood. 
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A Visit to the Louisiana School convinced us . . . 


In January Mr. Carl Reid, Vice-Principal of the 
Junior School, Mr. Gary Gervis, Supervising Teacher 
in the Senior School and I were privileged to travel 
to Lousiana State School for the Deaf in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Representatives of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in Milton and the Regional 
Resource Centre for the Hearing Impaired in London 
also went to Baton Rouge. 

‘We spent most of Tuesday, January 16th, travel- 
ling and making alr connections, finally arriving 
at the Louisiana School about 9:30 p.m. 

‘The Superintendent, Dr. Denning and h's staff 
had prepared a comprehensive tour which afforded 
us an opportunity to view all aspects of the school 
program. 

Before 1962, the pre-school and Junior level pro- 
‘grams at the Louis'ana State School for the Deaf 
were oral, We spoke to teachers with long experience 
who had taught in the oral program and had seen 
the addition of Visible English (or fingerspelling). 
They felt convinced that with Visible English the 
children are now progressing and bullding vocabu- 
lary at a faster rate. 

‘We spent considerable time in the pre-school 
or Parent Pupil Guidance Centre observing a group 
of children ages 3, 4, and 5 years of age working 
with a teacher and a teacher's aid, We were im- 
pressed to see the amount of language the children 
were comprehending and even more so with the 
kind of language they were able to give back in 
both speech and fingerspelling. 

Before the changeover in 1962, mentioned above, 
the Senior School made use of the “simultaneous 
method” (that 4s, sign language and fingerspelling 


¥A Sharing of Knowledge by Canadians 


added to speech). The teachers who had experienced 
the “before” and “after” in this area also felt that 
they were achieving much better use of the English 
language now that Visible English was the support 
to speech, 

‘We were impressed with the fact that the school 
staff made no attempt to show us only the parts 
of the progrem they wanted us to see, Dr, Denning 
told us on our arrival that we were weleome to 
see anything we wished, that the staff would answer 
any and all questions we had. We found this to 
be true. 

On one evening of our visit each of us was 
escorted to supper by one of the Senior students 
at the school. Our “hosts” saw us to the dining room, 
sat with us and conversed with us very well. 
‘Throughout the evening we were very much surprised 
at these deaf students’ comprehension of vocabulary 
that we would not normally expect deaf teenagers 
to know and use with such familiarity, 

We came away feeling that the Louisiana State 
School for the Deaf is achieving good English usage 
and comprehension by the deaf students. These re- 
sults seem certainly to be due to a use of Visible 
English by every person who deals with the children 
and by the consistent emphasis on English lan- 
guage by all, I believe that we all also felt that 
with the comprehensive training program and high 
qual'ty teaching available here in Ontario, that 
Visible English—properly used—will increase the 
level of our deaf students’ language and consequent- 
ly increase their ability to function in all subject 
areas, 

J.N. Rickaby 


you want fo 


— meet new colleagues 

= shore your knowledge 
learn about the education 
‘of the deof in Conada 
form @ National Association 
of Teachers of the Deaf 
have o good holiday 


Attend the 

National Convention of Canadian 
Teachers of the Deaf 

August 22-25, 1973 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville, Ontario 


Write to: Miss A. Thornton, Ontario Schoo! for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario, K8P 1B2 
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February in Intermediate Girls’ Residence 


February has been quite a busy month in Inter- 
mediate Girls’ Residence. 

On the first of February, Dorm'3” received their 
new bed-spreads. They ate’in a daisy pattern and 
very colourful. There are ten beds in this dorm, 
80 five beds are sporting two shades of orange on 
a white background, and five are in two shades 
of avocado on a white background. The contrast 
with our walls and orange drapes, with dividers 
of white is very effective. 

New electric clocks of different color and design 
are in each dorm. They all harmonize with the 
decor. 

Recently we received four new color TVs for 
our dorms. The girls are just thrilled with them 
and taking very good care that they stay in good 
condition, These were purchased from a gift of 
money doniated to the school and they are very much. 
appreciated. 

‘The counsellors’ kitehen and sitting room have 
been renovated, The walls freshly painted in a light 
green with a darker toned wall to wall carpet. It 
1s nice, bright and pleasant to have this addition 
to our residence. 

Each Saturday morning our girls are enjoying 
breakfast in residence, Half of the girls in residence 
go home every weekend so we try and have a relaxed 
weekend for the girls who stay. 

One Saturday evening we invited the Counsellor 
and boys from Intermediate Boys’ Residence for 
a social get together. We enjoyed a pleasant hour 
watching TV, eating popcorn, pop and chocolate 
milk. 

As it is getting toward the end of the month, 
we are all looking forward to the Spring break, 
and hoping everyone will enjoy her holiday. 


Mrs. P. Duiven 
PS 
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“Look out, Mom! Here we come.” Lori Ann Dukarich 
and Holly Lachance. 


“Favourite time of the week — Allowance ‘Tim 
L. to R.: Muriel Lalonde, Susan Grignon, Mrs. W. 
Pleizier and Vivian Pheasant. 
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Alice — School Mascot 


‘My name is Alice and I live with the girls in 
the senior girls’ residence. I am a Newfoundland 
Water Dog and only one and one-half years old, 
which makes me a teenager. I like my new home here 
at OSD and the boys and girls and adults understand 
my problems and know how to help me. 

When I first came to live at the school, I was 
afraid because everything was so strange and 
I missed my own family. There were many strange 
faces and smells to get to know and rules to learn. 
One housemother became my very best adult and 
fed and looked after me and taught me the correct 
rules of the residence and school. Soon I had many 
frlends among the girls and we began to play to- 
gether. Our favourite game is when a girl or boy 
throws a stick or ball and I run after it, pick 
it up and pretend I won't give it back. I enjoy 
this game as my friends look so funny chasing 
me. Housemothers too! 

‘There are many things to do at OSD after school. 
We watch football or baseball games outside, In 
the new Sports Centre, I can watch the swimming 
lessons. They won't let me swim, I just sit and 
watch. On Friday evenings, I like to go to snack 
bar where I can have an ice cream cone and 
I like to go to the dances too as many of my 
friends share their potato chips with me, In the 
winter time we have fun in the snow. I make girls 
and boys laugh when I hide my face in the snow 
or chase them when they are going down the hill 
on the toboggan, 

My favourite time is when we go for walks and I 
can chase the black squirrels. On our walks we 
often visit the infirmary and I cheer up my friends 
there, I know what it means to be lonely and in the 
infirmary and away from your best friends. I was 
a tad girl because I ran away from the residence. 
‘When I was crossing the busy highway a car hit 
me. It was very difficult for me to breathe as 
my lungs were hurt, so I spent a week at the Animal 
Hospital until I was better. My housemother brought 
me back to the residence and I was so happy to be 
home again with all my friends that I went up 
to each girl that I met and gave her a big kiss. 
‘They were happy to see me again and made 
a big fuss over me. I like that. Because I went off 
and caused so much unhappiness to my friends, I 
have had the privilege of going for walks by myself 
stopped. Now I can only go for walks with my friends 
or housemother. I understand this new rule is because 
Tam loved so much and they don't want me to get 
hurt again, 

Christmas time was fun at the residence. There 
were many girls with secrets about gifts that they 
Just told to me, At the Christmas Party at snack 
bar I was the one who was surprised! All the girls 
kept it secret that they bought me a Christmas 
gift. I was so happy when I saw my gift. 
Tt was a large basket sleeping bed for me, with a soft. 
cushion in it. I sleep in it now instead of on the hard 
floor. Sometimes I still like to get up on the girls 
beds, but that makes the housemothers crass, I think 
Iam spoiled ty all my friends at OSD and that 
Tam a lucky dog. Being a mascot means to bring 
ood luck and I hope that I bring good luck to 
the girls and boys at OSD. 

Alice 
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Christmas Fun 

Excitement was buzzing in Palmer House one cold 
frosty night—for it was the night of a long-waited 
for event, “The Palmer House Christmas Party.” Just 
a couple of days before, up to then, the girls had 
been preparing delicious party-fare that would make 
anyone smack his lips. There was seafood casserole, 
salad, red and green jellos designed like a Christ- 
mas star, scalloped potatoes, ham, cookies, candies, 
cranberry punch and a teautiful scrumptious Christ- 
mas eake-The dining room was decorated gayly with 
galas of trimmings and novelty pieces. In the living- 
room, the Christmas tree sparkled. A gayly covered 
table with all the trimmings dominated the dining 
Toom. The food was ready, the dining room was 
ready; at last it was time for the fortunate guests of 
the graduating class to arrive. 

One by one they came, all breathless with excite- 
ment. While waiting for the others, they were seat- 
ed in the livingroom and were told not to eat 
the candies, Soon everyone was there and it was time 
to eat. Cafeteria style they all lined up to take their 
pick from the tempting array on the buffet table. 
‘They all spread out in the livingroom, eating where- 
ever they could find a place. It was very relaxing 
and informal and everyone came back for seconds. 

After they moved the table back, they put up the 
record player and danced, Some played cards, chess 
or scrabble, Others cleaned up the kitchen. After 
a while, they played games such as blindman’s bluff 
—"you guess who the person is,” —blindfolded, and 
Raily around the chairs. They all enjoyed themselves 
immensely and the games were a barrel of laughs 

Al too soon, regretfully, it was time to go. Every- 
one kissed everyone else and wished all a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. The girls cleaned 
up a little and retired to bed, satisfied and proud of 
thelr accomplishment. It was indeed a wonderful 
joyous party and I’m sure they'll repeat it again 
next year. 


Patsy Daudelin, Grade 10. 


Intermediate Boys’ Residence 


Here we are in a new term 1972-73. Many changes 
have taken place this year. Just walk into the 
Intermediate Boys’ Residence. 

Where are all the old beds, night tables, ete? O1 
of course, why were all the workmen in this building 
last fall? 

The first thing that meets your eyes are the nicely. 
painted walls, Yes, good bright colours and while 
you're standing admiring the colour of the walls you 
realize your standing on all new wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing. What! New roomettes also. My, what a change. 

‘There are only two boys to a roomette; each boy 
has his own desk and locker. Lovely new mattresses, 
fluorescent lights on each desk. Shortly we are hop- 
ing to receive new chairs for the roomettes and 
lounge areas. 

Last, but not least, last week in came four new 
colour TV set. What more can the boys ask for. 
Are they pleased with the way the residence looks 
now? Yes, you want to believe it. We can really 
notice the pleased faces around the residence while 
working here with all the boys. 

Mr. Stan Mansfield 
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Residence Counsellor Dougal McCamley and his 
artwork on the door of the new older students’ 
Coffee House, 


Senior Boys’ Residence - 
Dorms 5-10 


1972-1973 has been a year of change and face 
Ufting around the senior boys’ residence. Comfort 
has become the key word with new areas opening 
up for recreation and leisure time activities. 

In September the boys returned to a residence 
already in the midst of change. The TV room was 
in the process of being redecorated allowing for 
the maximum use of this area as a games room, 
reading room and TV room all rolled into one. With 
the start of a small library for the boys, this area 
has certainly proven itself a valuable asset. 

A new houseleague system, introduced by Mr. 
Schauer, has shown its quality. This year, the boys, 
supported by designated counsellors, compete by 
dorms, Interest has greatly increased and competi~ 
tion has become very keen since this system was 
adopted. This keenness has even influenced the team 
names; The Big Red Machine, The Blue Flame, 
‘The Golden Falcons and The Green Glants. Thus 
far two championships have been decided and a third 
is about to be, The Big Red Machine crushed all 
competitors on its way to the soccer championship. 
‘The Blue Flame burned its way to the Volleyball 
championship, At present, hockey is the sport and 
with the semi-finals over we find the Big Red Ma- 
chine meeting the Golden Falcons in the champion- 
ship game. It is guaranteed that the feathers and 
of] will fly in this one. 

Recently two new areas were opened in our resi- 
dence. The first, a coffee house, is student orga- 
nized and student run. If you have not seen it 
‘as yet, you should, Planned and decorated by the 
senlor students (girls and boys), it is certainly one 
of our major attractions. Congratulations go out to 
all the students involived. The second, and as yet 
still in its infancy, is a hobby shop. At present, 
plaster ornaments and mosaics are the major crea- 
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tions but it is hoped that in the near future candle 
making and other crafts can be introduced. 

‘The teletype link between the senior boys and 
senior girls residence has been completed, GAGA. 
‘Needless to say the new form of communication 
is a great success, GAGA. From 4 pm, until 10 pim., 
the tick-tick-tick and the enjoyment that it brings 
is endless, GAGA. This above all is proving to be 
one of the greatest assets that our senior students 
have. 

A recent decision to purchase a new pool table 
has met with the complete support of the boys, 
‘The snack bar committee was instrumental in sup- 
plying the majority of the funds necessary, however 
the boys, too, have agreed to help. Plans have already 
started on this project. The first event will be an 
All-Star floor hockey game matching the best from 
the North against the best from the South. At 
press time the coaches “Pocket Rocket” McCamley 
(N) and “Boom-Boom” Roberts (8) had little to 
say about the outcome except that, “It will be a 
battle of two great powers and everyone should 
see it.” March 8th, will be the big day. 


‘The old TV lounge has become a reading 
lounge and games room. 


Official word has just been received that in the 
very near future, colour television will become a 
new part of our residence. Judging from an earlier 
trial it would be safe to say that few objections 
will be made about this new acquisition. 

‘The close of this article also marks the close 
of my first year as a residence counsellor at 0.S.D. 
Better than that, it marks the start of my second 
year. In this past year there have certainly been 
many changes but the best, in my estimation, is 
in the boys themselves. It is their interest and their 
initiative that has made many of the changes men- 
tioned possible. Tt is thelr understanding and help 
that has made it a pleasure for me to be a member 
of the senior boys’ residence. 

Closing Thought: - The Mahareeshi Says . . 
“A pessimist is like a golfer who yells “Oh, no!” at 
the top of his backswing.” 

“an optomist is a man who falls off the top of a 
building and on the way down thinks, “Well, I’m not 
hurt yet.” ‘Mr. Dougal MeCamley 
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Students ‘talk’ together 
with aid of teletype machine 


‘Thanks to the kindness of Bell personnel and 
members of the Mohawk-Loyalist Council, Charles 

/Fleetwood Sie Chapter, Telephone Pioneers in the 
Belleville-Trenton district, the students at our 
school will be able to “talk” to one another more 
easily. 

The Pioneers installed two teletype machines 
of older design in the senior boys’ and senior girls’ 
quarter which will allow the students to communi- 
cate with each other more easily. 

‘The two machines were installed by members of 
the Mohawk-Loyalist Council. 

Robert Carleton, manager, Trenton, was on hand 
recently at the school to explain the equipment to 
the students, 

‘The two machines are on a closed circuit and 
will be used both as a training tool and in a re- 
creational way to increase communication between 
the students, 

Bob Carleton explained that couplers could be 
installed with these machines which would enable 
students to talk to their parents if they used similar 
equipment. 


Dennis Fitehett “phoning” the Senior Girls’ 
Residence, 


A New Way to Gossip 


Shortly after the students returned from the 
Christmas holidays, the two senior residences, girls 
and boys, became the proud owners of a Teletype ma- 
chine, donated by the Bell Telephone Company. You 
can imagine the fun and excitement of communi- 
eating back and forth, from one residence to the 
other, 

In order to acquaint the students with the proper 
care and handling of these machines, on Tuesday 
evening, January 23rd, we were privileged to have 
group of knowlegeable gentlemen from the Bell 
Telephone Company, as well as dignitaries from 
our own school, give the girls and boys demon- 
strations and information, that proved useful. 

7 Before our visitors left, the girls were charming 
and efficient hostesses, serving coffee and cakes, 
to the guests. Our thanks again to all concerned, 

Mrs, Mary Frost 
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Valentine Party: Lunch for two 


Junior Residence Valentine Party 


The children of the Junior Residence enjoyed a 
Valentine's party on February 13 in the activities 
room which was appropriately decorated for the oc- 
casion. A variety of games were played after which a 
box lunch was served to each girl to share with the 
boy of her choice. 

Following lunch, spot dances were held with pri- 
zes being awarded to the lucky youngsters. This 
proved to be the highlight of the evening, and every- 
one had an opportunity to display his or her dancing 
ability. This concluded our 1973 Valentine's party. 

A special thanks to Miss Wilson and Mr. Bentley 
for helping make our party a success, 

Dan Howard 


Residence Counsellors make a “Cupid's Tree.” 
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Our 
Winter 
Carnival 


‘This year’s winter carnival was a busy 
exciting time. It’s activities involved 
members from all the O.S.D, family. 


Both male and female staff members 
were challenged toa broomball game by 
the students. (The ladies won of course 
— but men failed.) 


‘The rain tried to do away 
with our sculptures but 
this (water) turtle 
survived. 
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‘The staff-student hockey 
game was a fast, well 
played exhibition. 


sONZBMISE | 


2545678 


Our curling bonspiel was 
well organized 
by the Wilsons. 


This year’s Snow Queen is 
the beautiful June Reilly. 


The Snow Queen dance 
was a fun time for our 
senior classes. 
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Junior School Art 
of the Month Textu re 


Mrs. Lynch’s, Mrs. Sandford’s and Mr. Potts’ Level 5 
classes spent many weeks working on a texture design 
in art class. 


Several Multi-shaped objects were 
placed on a table, Each child chose an 
object. 


The object's outlines were traced on 
a piece of paper. Another object was 
chosen and traced to overlap the first 
or to touch it. The end result were 
many interesting spaces. 


These spaces were to be filled with 
texture with some plain areas. Because 
black is so prominent, each child 

chose three or five interesting shapes 

to color in solid black. 
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Using felt nib pens and colored 
pencils the children filled the spaces 
with different textures. 


We dramatize “Going to Church” 


To Summarize several weeks of learning 
Church Vocabulary, Mrs. Ouderkirk’s and 
Mrs. Wood's Level 2 religion classes joined 

together to dramatize going to church, 
Mrs. Wood’s classroom was set up to 
resemble a church with the pulpit and 
Bible, a communion table with its cross, 
candles and collection plates. 

The class reverently entered “the church” 
and all were greeted and shown to their 
seats by the usher. “The minister” using 
flasheards led them through a church 
service, 
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We went to the Library... downtown 


‘Thursday, January 25, we went to the ' — 
Corby Public Library. We saw Miss Williams, i vith ma 
She is a librarian, She had some puppets. UM) aL 

We saw a puppet show. It was very good. set 
Later we played with the puppets. We looked 
at lots of books. We borrowed six books 

from the library, Miss Williams gave me a 
library card. We thanked Miss Williams, 
Anna Strati 
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_ The Audiological Clinic 


- to become 
The Child Study Centre 


by Dr. J. Darbyshire 


The present audiology clinic at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville was opened in 1959 
as part of the new Junior School Facilities. At 
that time it was staffed by one audiologist who 
had been appointed on a full time basis in 1958. 
Since then the clinic has grown very considerably 
and now has a staff of fourteen, 

In 1970, because of the lack of room it was 
necessary to convert a classroom for office space 
on a temporary basis, It was realized then that 
this accommodation was far from adequate and con- 
sequently a new clinic, to be known as The Child 
‘Study Centre, was planned. This will be built above 
an extension of the Junior School to the south of 
the present building. It is hoped that this construc- 
tion will be started within the next year and, when 
it 1s completed, it will be one of the most advanced 
of its kind in North Amer! 

The present director of the Audiology Clinic is Dr. 


Paul Johnson surveys incoming hearing aids after 
the delivery of mail. 
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‘Mona Sword and Dr. Darbyshire looking at the map 
of Ontario discussing travelling arrangements for 
the next few months. 


John Darbyshire who joined the staff at O.8.D. two 
years ago in January 1971, He came to his present 
position as Audiological Supervisor after consider- 
able experience in audiologieal, psychological, edu- 
cational and research work in England and Ireland 
in university, school and county settings. Sometime 
before his arrival the present Audiologist, Miss Diana 
Savage, had been in post, She was a teacher of 
the hearing impaired in both Belleville and Milton 
and has also had experience teaching normal chil- 
Gren. She obtained the University of Manchester 
advanced diploma in audiology in 1968, when Dr. 
Darbyshire was a faculty member there. Also in post 
at the time of his arrival was Mrs. Judy Love, Psy- 
chologist, who came to Belleville after obtaining her 
Master's Degree in psychology at the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg and obtaining useful clinical 
experience in that area. Mr, John Heron, Audiology 
Technician, was also on the staff as he has been 
since 1964 ‘and Mrs. Mona Sword, who was, until 
early in 1971, employed in both the Clinic and the 
Vocational Department as their secretary. Since that, 
time she has become Dr. Darbyshire’s full time sec- 
retary and subsequently Mrs. Penny Oliver has been 
appointed to the Clinic staff as a typist. A second 
technician, Mr. Paul Johnson was appointed in 1971. 

As educators have become more enlightened over 
the past several decades they have become aware 
that many of their children’s problems stem from 
home circumstances. It was because of this that 
Mrs, Gwen Usborne was appointed as Liaison 
Teacher in January 1970 to act as a link between 
the home and the school. To further strengthen this 
connection the school appointed, in 1971, a Social 
Worker in the person of Mrs. Lesley Forrester who 
holds a Master's Degree in soclal work from the 
University of Toronto. 

One of the Clinic's two main functions 1s to ser- 
viee the school with psychological, audiological and 
social work services. Supply always has a tendency 
to create demand and, if financial resources permit- 
ted, it is probable that other posts, other than those 
mentioned above, would have been created by now. 
When Mrs. Love was appointed in September 1970 
she took upon herself the task of carrying out psy- 
chological assessments of virtually all the children 
in the school. This has now, very largely, been done 
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Judy Love carrying out a test of a child’s ability, 


and it is hoped that in future it may be possible 
to place a lot more emphasis on “depth” investiga 
tion of specific children, 

One of Dr. Darbyshire’s main goals when he came 
to Belleville was to try and up-date the amplifying 
equipment and its use in the school. A considerable 
amount of new classroom equipment has been 
bought and more new installations are planned for 
the next few months. There has, been a very big 
inerease in the number of children wearing indivi- 
dual aids — many of them wearing two. During 
the last school year Miss Savage spent most of her 
time carrying out hearing aid evaluations with the 
children in the Junior School. This proved to be a 
very worthwhile undertaking and many parents 
bought new aids for thelr children. These are now 
being used effectively by the teachers who are in 
charge of these children and gradually the children 
themselves are becoming aware of the importance 
of wearing their aids at home and in the residence 
and not just in the classroom. This year students 
in the Senior School are being encouraged to come 
to the Clinic for hearing aid evaluations and to dis- 
cuss their hearing problems with the staff. It is now 
possible to give more children ear level aids than had 
been the case some years ago. This has made more 
of our senior students interested in the possibilities 
of personal amplification. Improvement in the qual- 
ity of individual aids has also benefitted the younger 
children, many of whom are wearing aids of high 
intensity (many of them with a low frequency em- 
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phasis) that were not available until two or three 
years ago, 

Although much of the school’s present classroom 
amplifying equipment is now quite old, Mr, John - 
Heron and Mr. Paul Johnson have made an extremely, 
good job of keeping it in the best running order — 
possible. Their work will, one hopes, become less 
arduous as new equipment is gradually installed. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Johnson keeps as many children 
“on the air” as he possibly can by means of re- 
pairing their individual aids when they break down 
and not sending them back to the manufacturers 
if this can possibly be avoided. 

During the years in which the Clinic has been 
in operation it has enjoyed extremely good co-opera- 
tion from several hearing aid manufacturers and 
distributors throughout Ontario, Schemes which they 
have made available to us have allowed our students 
to obtain aids at much lower prices than would be 
the case if they had to buy them in their home 
communities, 

Another person to whom children come for in- 
dividual counselling is Mrs. Forrester. She has quickly 
made herself known as potential friend to all our 
pupils, and one of the valuable roles she plays is 
being the students’ advocate in cases where there 
are disagreements with the school authorities and 
where they feel they are not always able to express 
their grievances adequately, She has also carried out 
some Very useful play therapy with some of our 
younger pupils. 

‘The Clinic's second main funetion is to act as 
the focal point of the Regional Resource Centre 
which O.8.D. was officially designated in 1971, The 
core of this “extension service” are probably the W 
home teachers who provide guidance to parents of 
pre-school children throughout the part of Ontario 
served by the school. This stretches from the Mani- 
toba border in a large are down to the Cornwall 
area in the south-east of the Province. Indeed the 
Belleville Resource Centre serves, in area, most of 
Ontario except Toronto and the south-west corner. 

‘The senior home visiting teacher is Mrs. Hilda 


Diana Savage carrying out a hearing aid evaluation 
by means of speech audiometry. 
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Lesley Forrester discussing a child’s problems with a 
teacher, 


Craig who works out of Matheson and covers the 
north-east area of the Province in addition to having 
some supervisory duties in other centres such as 
Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marle and the Belleville area 
itself. Mrs, Phil MeCallum works in Ottawa and also 
sees some children in the Cornwall and Belleville 
areas, Her work in Ottawa is supplemented by Mrs. 
Joanne Ficker who has recently returned to our staff 
after a short period of absence. Mrs. Verna Hu- 
tehinson looks after the city of Belleville itself and 
does some home visiting in the surrounding area, 
Miss Angela Farnworth is responsible for the lake- 
shore area from Prescott. west to Picton. Miss 
Brenda Driscoll visits homes in the part of our 
area. west of Belleville and also has responsibility 
for the northwest of Ontario with particular re- 
ference to Thunder Bay. Miss Connie Zeran, our 
latest recruit, is permanently based in Sault Ste, 
Marie where there is the largest single concentration 
of pre-school children in our area. 

In four places our teachers supplement the in- 
dividual work they do by bringing children together 
in groups accompanied by hearing children. These 
groups meet in North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Belleville 
and Carleton University in Ottawa. 

The Clinic staff is also available to carry out, so 
far as time permits, evaluations of children outside 
the school. While most of the assessments carried 
out in the school are undertaken by Mrs. Love and 
Miss Savage, those outside it are mainly undertaken 
by Dr. Darbyshire, He has fairly regular clinical 
sessions in the main cities of the Province such as 
Thunder Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Ottawa 
and those along the lakeshore. The children seen 
are assessed at the request of local school boards 
and public health units mainly, but other agencies 
also refer them. Our field work often brings us into 
contact with professional people from other disci- 
plines and with service clubs, whose generosity in 
the provision of hearing aids for some of our poorer 
children has been greatly appreciated during the 
last two years, On Dr, Darbyshire’s many visits to 
places outside Belleville he frequently has consul- 
tations with school boards who are considering pro- 
viding local programmes for the education of hea- 
ring impaired children and a number of these have 
sprung up in recent years, Some provision now exists 
in Thunder Bay, Sault Ste, Marle, Ottawa, Sudbury, 
Oshawa, Peterborough and Kingston. Some of these 
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local programmes are much bigger than others but 
all are beginning to find their feet. There are now 
certain parts of the Province who no longer require 
our services as much as they used to because they 
now have their own personnel. This does not only 
apply to teachers. It also applies to people who carry 
out hearing testing. One of the duties performed 
by the Clinic staff when working “on the road” 
is the training of school nurses in testing procedures. 
Many health units now have extremely competent 
staff and often children are fully assessed locally 
before they are referred to the Belleville team. 

During the last few months a new activity has 
been added to those carried on in the Clinic. The 
school has received the services of @ research as- 
sistant in the person of Mrs, Shirley Campbell, a 
master's degree graduate from the University of 
North Carolina. Although she is officially on the 
part time staff of Queen's University, she is working, 
under Dr, Darbyshire's direction, on a study of play 
patterns in young hearing impaired children. 

‘The research she is doing has been financed by 
a generous Ministry of Education grant and it is 
hoped that her efforts will lead to the more mean- 
ingful use of our children’s desire to play in school, 
residence and home situations. 


John Heron is working on the maintenance of class~ 
room equipment. 


Verna Hutchinson working with her hearing impaired 
nursery group assisted by students from Loyalist 
College. 
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‘There have been quite a few changes 
within the past two years in the dietary di- 
vision of our school and students and staff 
alike have helped to make these changes 
suecessful, 

‘The dietary staff are a hard working, 
earnest, happy (most of the time) and fun 
loving group, These qualities are always dis- 
played in their friendly faces and willing 
manner. 

The dietary staff, upon hearing a new 
communication system was to be put into 
effect at OSD, have taken it upon them- 
selves to learn how to finger spell. With many 
twisted, bent, sore, and unco-operative fin- 
gers, they are all doing very well. Most of 
them have seemed to haye mastered the ba- 
sic idea of the whole system, 

Iam yery proud to be a part of such a 
wonderful group. Their cheerfulness and help 
have made my position a very pleasant and 
rewarding one. 


‘Miss Susan Creighton 
Food Service Manager 
VS Services Limited 
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Role of the School in the Early Recognition 


~ by Dr. R. J. Friedman 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 


With few exceptions every child between six and 
sixteen years of age 1s in school. School occupies the 
greatest amount of a child’s waking time and at- 
tention during these years. Thus, school personnel 
are in an optimal position to screen or detect de- 
veloping emotional disorders in children. 

Until recently, the traditional role of the school 
was that of the teacher. This role has been inter- 
preted so strictly as to often exclude the deviant 
child from the classroom if his presence interfered 
with the learning of others. With the increased con- 
cern that now exists for meeting the needs of ex- 
ceptional children, schools are beginning to focus 
on the early detection and possible prevention of 
developing emotional disorders. Inasmuch as there 
are frequently early indicators of emotional difficul- 
ties in children and, since early detection is generally 
considered to be consonant with a greater probability 
of success in treatment, it is incumbent upon the 
school to do what can be done in order to identify 
these children as early as possible, 

In order to establish a perspective it is neces- 
sary to have some indication regarding the incidence 
of emotional and behavioral disturbances in chil- 
dren, The results of a number of studies designed to 
ascertain the incidence of disturbed children vary 
considerably, There are many reasons for this Pro- 
bably most apparent are the many different de- 
finitions of exeeptionality that are used. Many stud- 

/ ies include children who show minor signs of dis- 
turbance, while others include only grossly deviant 
children. Also, the inclusion of “minimally brain da- 
maged” children or children with “specific learning 
disabilities” may contribute to confusion and di- 
sagreement among reported incidence figures. In ge- 
neral, an incidence figure of approximately 10 per- 
cent ‘appears consonant with most published re- 
search reports. 

It has been observed that children are referred 
to a psychiatrist or psychologist for evaluation when 
their behavior reaches a point such that it becomes 
intolerable to those adults with whom the child 
has contact. This deviant behavior becomes, then, 
what child psychiatrist, Leo Kanner, refers to as 
the child’s “admission ticket” to the psychiatrist's 
office. 

Rarely do children present themselves to an adult 
with symptoms that immediately suggest an emo- 
tional disorder. Frequently the disturbance is con- 
cealed beneath complaints of gastrointestinal dis- 
tress, headaches or some other malady that leads 
initially to a visit to the family physician or pe- 
diatrician, It is rare for a child to report being 
anxious or depressed. 

‘Nor does the aggressive or hyperactive child often 
present himself to his parents, his teachers, or his 
physician voicing concern about the control of his 
own behaviour. It is the concern of the adults and 

J) adult institutions with whom the child has contact 
that usually leads to the child’s psychological eval- 
uation, 

Responsibility clearly falls on the school for 
aiding in the early recognition of the child's dif- 
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ficulties and referral to the appropriate professional 
resource. Teachers, school psychologists, and guid- 
ance personnel should be particularly attuned to 
the types of behavior that might suggest underlying 
Personality disturbances. 

It is not the purpose of this article to provide 
a diagnostic checklist for the evaluation of class- 
room mental health. The brief commentary on symp- 
tomatic behavior that follows is presented primarily 
to emphasize the presence of many danger signals 
that can be detected by the teacher. A compre- 
hensive mental health screening program in a school 
is not the work of one person, but rather a coor- 
dinated effort of teachers, counselors, principals, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists and, as such, beyond 
the scope of this discussion. 


‘THE BRAIN 
DAMAGED CHILD 

One large group of children with whom every 
teacher has some contact are those designated as 
“minimally brain damaged” or “hyperkinetic.” In ad- 
dition to hyperactivity, these children frequently 
display motor awkwardness, minor perceptual dis- 
turbances, shortened attention span, emotional la- 
bility, in which the child may be dramatically un- 
predictable, ineffective work habits, perseverative 
behavior and specific learning disabilities. 

Appropriate educational procedures are available 
to circumvent most of these difficulties; and hy- 
peractivity, as well as many perceptual motor di- 
sabilities, tends to disappear by the time the child 
reaches adolescence. Nonetheless, if these children 
have not been evaluated and if compensatory educa- 
tional programs have not been provided for them, 
they may remain seriously deficient in mastery of 
academic skills, Additionally, evidence exists to sug- 
gest that, untreated, this group of children, as 
adults, has a disproportionately high incidence of 
psychiatric disabilities. Nonetheless, teachers should 
guard against overinterpreting the significance of 
hyperactivity. As reported in one recent study, kin- 
dergarten and first grade teachers identified 46 per- 
cent of all children in their classrooms as hyper- 
active and 42 percent as disruptive. 


THE CHILD WITH 
BEHAVIOR DISTURBANCE 

Many children first come to the attention of a 
psychologist or a psychiatrist because of manage- 
ment difficulties or conduct problems. While there 
are many factors that may produce behavior pro- 
blems in children, there appears to be a rather 
clearly defined group whose deviant behavior deve- 
lops primarily in response to parental rejection, pa- 
rental neglect or identification with inappropriate 
adult models. Included in this group are those who 
have been identified by psychiatry as psychopathic 
or sociopathic personalities. Also included are those 
children who choose rebellion or a social behavior 
in an effort to establish an identity or to compete 
in an adult world. In older chfldren consumption 
of alcohol, drug usage and promiscuous sexual activ- 
ity are frequently chosen as means of acting out, 
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Too Too 


The kitten came to the school on Wednesday 
morning, It hid in Mrs, MeKenna’s coat. It frightened 
me. We petted Too Too. She got inside the desks. 
She slept on Vivian's lap. She bit Mrs. McKenna’s 
ear and took off an earring, Mrs, McKenna scolded 
Too Too, 

After lunch she put her claws into Mrs. MeKenna’s 
leg. Too Too jumped because she was afraid. 

After school I saw Too Too in Mr. and Mrs, 
‘MeKenna’s car. She sat on Mrs. MeKenna’s shoulder. 
She went home, 

Shelley Kingsman 


Role of the School (cont'd) 


In large measure these children are unable to 
tolerate frustration. They evidence an inability to 
control hostile and aggressive impulses and have 
difficulty in establishing or maintaining significant 
affectionate relationships with peers or adults, These 
children are not neurotic, psychotic nor brain da- 
maged, although children within these diagnostic 
categories may display many of the same symptoms 
asa child with a behavior disturbance, A combination 
of neglect and poor academic work coupled with 
increased alienation from adults and social institu- 
tions frequently leads to withdrawal from school, 

‘These children do not outgrow their behavior 
disorders, This has been demonstrated in several 
comprehensive follow-up studies. As is true in other 
cases, early detection and structuring of social and 
educational programs for these children such that 
the programs are responsive to the child’s needs 
are the only solutions that may lead to better ad- 
justment of these children, 
THE PSYCHOTIC CHILD 

Considerable disagreement exists regarding the 
legitimacy of the diagnosis of psychos!s in young 
children. Nonetheless, this controversy is largely a 
matter of interpretation of certain types of behavior 
observed in children, rather than a question of the 
existence of the behavior itself. Whether one chooses 
to use the term psychotic or not does nothing to 
diminish the importance of the obviously deviant 
behavior, 

In dealing with a psychotie or prepsychotic child, 
it is important to recognize that the disturbance 
may show early signs in several different realms 
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Disturbances in mood or emotional state might be 
noted, A flattened affect often accompanted by with- 
drawal and a tendency toward detachment from 
surroundings and other people is frequently seen 
in the psychotic child. 

‘The second area of difficulty pertains to dis- 
turbances in thinking. This may appear as strange 
or unusual associations that the child might make. 
His verbalizations might occasionally appear nonsen- 
steal or bizarre. 

A third area of interest involves the child's use 
and manipulation of his own body. He may appear 
to carry himself oddly or use parts of his body 
inappropriately, These types of behavior deserve fur- 
ther investigation. 


THE NEUROTIC CHILD 


Neurotic behavior in children, particularly very 
young children, is not always the same as that 
encountered in neurotic adults, To be sure, a teacher 
may encounter a phobic child or an anxious child 
whose symptoms are similar to those of an adult 
with the same disorder. However, the reaction to 
conflict in the child often manifests itself in mis- 
leading ways, Frequent complaints of pain or dis- 
comfort may reflect psychological problems. 

‘This matter of physical complaints in children 
4s a vexing problem as it relates to emotional dis- 
turbance. In all cases of complaints of pain or fa- 
tigue, of course, the obvious and most important 
initial step 1s a complete physical evaluation by 
the child’s family doctor or pediatrician. There re- 
mains, however, a large population of children in 
whom’ no organic substrate can be demonstrated 
to satisfactorily account for the child's pains or 
complaints. Abdominal pain 1s the most common 
pain of this sort, Headaches and pains in the ex- 
tremitles are not uncommon, however, 


It 1s extremely unfortunate that these symptoms 
are too often dismissed since they exist only “in 
the child’s head.” Even in this day of psychological 
sophistication parents and teachers are often 
eager to disregard symptoms of this sort in the 
belief that the child will grow out of it. These dis- 
turbed children do not outgrow their complaints, 
but, on follow-up, are found to be still suffering 
with the same pain or evidencing other psychological 
disturbances, 

Under achievement, school failure and aggressive 
or hostile behaviors may also reflect a neurotic mode 
of adjustment in a child. Depression in children is 
often “masked” appearing as a behavior or discipline 
problem, 

Thus, it can be seen that there are a number 
of aspects of a child’s behavior that are observed 
by the teacher which have implications for mental 
health. This 1s not to suggest that the teacher should 
be expected to function as an expert psycho-diag- 
nostician, However, she can make a substantial con 
tribution to the early identification of emotional 
problems. 

A number of writers have come to view the school 
as the primary agent in assuring mental health. 
‘This appears a worthwhile consideration. No other 
social institution has the breadth and opportunity 
to serve so well as the vanguard in community 
mental health. 
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‘March 8th marked a new era in OSD sports. 
On that evening took place a battle of giants. The 
Northern Ontario All Stars met the Southern 
Ontario All Stars in OSD's first annual 
North-South All Star Floor Hockey Game. 

‘The game was scheduled for a 7:30 start, and 
at 7:00 the fans were already arriving to get the 
best: seats. Quickly they divided the gym into the 
North and South routing sections and no fan from 
the north or south would cross the Imaginary border 
except of course Dennis Fitchett who was trying 
to sell Southern booster buttons to Northern 
Fans (??2), 

At 7:15 the North were on the floor warming 
up, practising the team work that was to make 
them famous. As yet, there was no sign of the 
Southerners who remained secluded, waging a 
psychological battle with their opponents. At 7:30 
a roar went up from the Southern Supporters as 
their team entered the gym for a quick warm-up. 


Booster Buttons and penants glistened and 
waved throughout the gym but the person who had 
the biggest pennant of all was Dr. Demeza who led a 
parade of Northern Supporters around the gym 
carrying the North’s Banner, Truly these conditions 
were to set the precedent for the forthcoming 
encounter. 

‘The teams and the coaches lined up. Even the 
introductions were not to be without their quality. 


As the Northern Team was introduced the lights 
dimmed, the stage curtains opened and cheerleaders 
from the Senior Girls framed a huge glistening 
Northern Sign, and each player greeted his fans 
from the spotlight. The South was not to be outdone; 
as player introductions finished, in pranced 
(galloped) the Southern cheerleaders, It were none 
other than the world renowned Randy Vivian and 
his Southern Belles, all well known around the 
Senior Boys Residence. A series of cheers completed, 
the teams were ready to go, 

Dr. Demeza dropped the puck and the game was 
on, From that moment until it was all over—not. 


‘one person could stop cheering or a single 
player stop moving. Everyone entered into the spirit, 
of the play. It was obvious that this was going to 
bea tenacious, hard fought battle, 

South drew first blood, scoring late in the first 
period on a breakaway by Paul Landry. North 
could not get on the scoreboard in that period even. 
though action around both nets was about equal. 
Tt was not until late in the second period that 
Donald Lapointe tied the score for the North. 
Defensive play by both teams was terrific. Bodies 
dived across the floor to block shots and break up 
offensive threats and of course the goal tending of 
Stephen Beattie for the South and James Solomon 
for the North was flawless, The second period ended 
in a 1-I deadlock. With five minutes left in the 
game Rodney Sheppard got the second goal for the 
North, Cheers went up, players danced and 
congratulated each other as all felt quite sure that 
the winning goal had been scored, It was not to be. 


About minute Jater Paul Landry got his second 
break-away and true to form put it behind the 
Northern goalie for his second goal of the game. 
About four minutes remained to be played in the 
third period; both teams attacked and 
counter-attacked hoping to finish it up, but time 
ran out and only sudden death overtime was going 
to decide the victor. 

At this point I must interject my personal 
thought that this was the only fitting way to finish 
this battle of two giants. Both teams were very 
equally matched in talent and stamina and it was 
obvious that luck must play its part, On behalf of 
the fans, no matter what happened from this point 
on, their team was a winner, for the enthusiasm 
and drive were possessed equally by both teams. 

‘The sudden death overtime period began, From 
the first play it was obvious that neither team 


would be satisfied with waiting for a break, but were 
going to make their own breaks. Back and forth the 


action went and on each drive breath was held and 
a sigh of relief went up when your team would take 
control again. Shots galore were taken and only for 
innocent legs getting in the way, the game could 


have been over with any one of them, Finally it 
happened. Well into the overtime period Paul Petrie 
took a hard slap shot from ten feet outside the net 

and it was over. The North had won the game. 

Fans, cheerleaders and players mobbed the players 

‘on the floor, os 

Presentations were to follow, led by the 
introduction of the three stars, The first star was 
Paull Landry for his two-goal effort in leading the 
South. The second was, Rodney Sheppard for his 
Boal and his assist on the winning goal. The third 
star was Donald Lapointe for his hard fought play 
throughout the game, 

‘Then came the presentation of a beautiful 
trophy donated by the Duke of Edinburgh Unit 201 
Veterans Organfzation from Belleville, Presenting 
the trophy to Raymond Richer, captain of the 
Northern Team, was President H. Ford, 
‘Vice-President R. Burns and Youth Development, 
Chairman 8. Melbourne on behalf of their unit. 
Presentations were not over yet. Each player voted 
to the All Star Team, from the North and South, 
was presented with a youth medallion, a highly 
respected award that only outstanding youths in 


= 


Canada receive. Then to the surprise of all the two 
coaches were called and both were presented with a 
medallion by President Ford, 

Rumor has it that in the dressing room of the 
winners congratulations and cheers went on. So 
impressed with the victory, it is reported that the 
Northern coach took a shower but forget to take 
his clothes off. 

Congratulations and thanks go out to everyone 
concerned, to spectators, team members and 
cheerleaders alike for the enthusiasm and spirit 
shown. Also a special thanks to the executive and 
general body of the Duke of Edinburgh Unit 201 who 
supported our cause and showed the kind of 
community involvement that all at OSD are 
proud of, 

Mr, Dougal McCamley 


Upholstering and Finishing 


Upholstering was the newest of the shops when 
we moved into the “New Vocational Building.” In 
the three years in the Main School basement room 
our work had been confined to repairs and simple 
projects. Then, with finishing facilities and better 
equipment we started on proper courses of study 
and a more complete program which has varied in 
the last ten years, 

Much of our work at first was re-upholstering re- 
sidential furniture. At the same time we began de- 
veloping new chair designs and seating work, Our 
advanced pupils went into frame design and work on 
antique furniture such as tufting and fluting. Every- 
where you go at O.S.D. you will see furniture built 
or repaired in our Upholstering shop, Chesterfields 
and chairs are built here from the frames to the 
buttons, This has been an excellent trade for the deaf 
as the number of our graduates working in the 
trade can testify. 

Perhaps the greatest change has been in Fin- 
ishing, Our Mobile “airless” and conventional spray 
equipment allows us to work outside gaining manip- 
ulation skills on fences, rink boards and buildings, 
Our boys now learn more about the job of stripping 
and refinishing. All woodworking boys In their two 
final years now take finishing training and do all 
the spray finishing for the vocational department 
as well as finishing for the maintenance shop. 

Now from the design and building of the frame 
through finishing and upholstering to the final 
touch-up our pupils are able to learn most of the 
skills necessary in the trade, 

‘This year we also have had four girls learning 
Upholstering along with our boys. 

N. W. Foster 


Sandblasting is a new part of the Finishing 
Course. Here the new Outdoor Education 
trailer is prepared for spray painting. 
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Material is cut to the pattern 


Diamond tutting, a difficult job 
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Ontario Schoot for the Deaf, Belleville 


In Planning the year’s publication this month's “Canadian” 
was designated for emphasis on our shop work. 

In May 1970 we featured different aspects of the vocational 
program, looking back on our past and ahead to the future. 
We are now completing a decade in our new building, 

and it seems appropriate to discuss some of the major 
changes in programs 

As we move into the era of metrication and to a credit system, 
we look on these as additional challenges in our efforts to 
produce a meaningful, applicable learning situation, 

We do not function as an island. While we have equipment, 
dedicated staff and the desire to prepare our graduates for the 
future, we do it co-operatively. We are therefore pleased 

to present reports from others deeply involyed in the lives of 
our graduates — the Canadian Hearing Society and the 
co-ordinator of Support Services for pupils going onto 
Community Colleges. 


Metrication - it’s coming... 


The idea of having to begin to use the metric sys- 
tem with its strange terminology has aroused un- 
necessary fears among many of our generation, parti- 
cularly those of us who have been brought up, edu- 
eated in and familiar with only the Imperial or 
“Inch-Pound’ system. There are of course thousands 
of new Canadians who, having migrated from Europe 
and Asia, had to learn our awkward, mathematically- 
difficult units of measurement and now must wel- 
come the return to the metric system. 

Not only is our system complicated but it is not 
consistent. We have had fluid measure and dry meas- 
ure in volume. Our quart and gallon containers 
vary in size, as many motorists know, depending 
on whether we use American or Imperial gallons. 
‘To add further to the confusion our lumber sizes 
are “nominal,” not true sizes. 

Measurement systems ever since Biblical times 
have tended to be derived from obscure reasoning 
such as the breadth of thumb, reach of the out- 
stretched arms, ete. and, while we do not measure 
in “cubits”, our shoe sizes are still measured in 
barley corns, the height of horses in “hands”, our 
horse races ‘in furlongs, our navigation charts in 
fathoms and our farms in chains. Perhaps such a 
confusion of units can only cause us to look forward 
to the unifying Systeme International d’Unites or 
‘SI units, 


IMPERCEPTIBLE CHANGES 

We have been making changes gradually in Ca- 
nada in the past few years. Our gasoline purchases 
are registered in decimals of gallons, chain store 
packaged meats are labelled in decimal weights, and 
large containers of bleach and vinegar are shown as 
160 ounces, not as an Imperial gallon, Many of our 
food cartons have been marked with the additives 
and vitamin content listed in milligrams per metric 
unit. Our 35 mm photographie slides, the 7mm am- 
munition, our 40 mm tulip bulbs, the 450 ce which 
you gave at the blood donors’ clinic and the 6 mill 
Plastic sheet you bought for camping, are just a few 
of the metric measurements in our daily lives. 


SHOP METRICATION BEGUN 

Metrieation came to O.S.D. Belleville shops during 
1989-70 when we began to see rather clearly the 
“writing on the wall”. Our staff had already much 
familiarity with European car bolts and with ball 
bearings which had metric measurements. Metric 
wrenches, micrometers and pitch gauges soon 
were followed by other tooling. When we needed a 
new lathe we got one whose gearing had metric 
capability. The drafting of modifications for our 
little DB200 Austrian-made “Unimat’ bench lathe 
gave our machine shop opportunities for metric 
threading, taper designation and bearing dimen- 
sions, We immediately became very conscious that 
manufacturers were not yet providing metric sizes 
{n tool steel and other requirements. 

Lineal metric measurement was introduced to our 
beginning Industrial arts (metal) pupils in 1970. 
They have now had three years experience with it 
and successive classes have made their projects using 
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a 50 centimetre ruler, since this could not easily be 
associated with the old foot rule. 

‘Since its introduction, those who have gradually 
enlarged the program have only praise for it. 
The problems of fractional measurements have dis- 
appeared. Our Level 7 pupils are finding 7.8 or 
21.2 cm after the first day of teaching the system, 
If they can divide by two, then they can find the 
centre point easily. They could not do the same 
with fractional measurements such as three and 
one sixteenth inches. Our wood shops do not need 
to measure finer than 0.1 centimetres because 0.1 
is smaller than a sixteenth, (That was the closest 
they measured in inches,) 


Our vocational shops are pleased to have com- 
munication with Mr. Jack Bell, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation’s metric task force chairman and with the 
Regional Office in a mutually beneficial way, The 
latter receives photostats regularly of all metric 
articles appearing in trade magazines and other 
sources reaching our shops, 


WHAT SHOULD WE PLAN FOR? 

While Australia and the United Kingdom have set 
metrication target dates in advance of Canadian 
and United States expectations, we should be pre- 
paring our young people to live in a metric world 
sooner than many think. To this end we are exam- 
ining the areas in which metrication seems to be 
coming the most quickly. 

While there are metric designations for use in 
various fields of engineering the average person 
will not need to either know these or know how to 
use them. For most people the metre, kilogram, litre 
and temperature in degrees Celsius will be the com- 
monest. Right here would be as good a place as any 
to point out one problem — the spelling should be 
international and agreed upon, so we do not have 

tres” and “liters,” “kilogrammes” and “kilograms,” 
“metres” and “meters.” We believe that metrication 
will be introduced into our country by parallel cali- 
brations. Thermometers probably will have seales 
for both Fahrenheit and Celstus readings, car odo- 
meters will likely read in miles per hour and kilo- 
metres per hour, and weigh scales could read in 
pounds and kilograms, Already tooth paste and other 
tubed products are appearing in millilitres. “Pound 
goods” like butter and shortening may soon appear 
as halt kilos, 


SHOP ADJUSTMENTS NO PROBLEM 

From our observations our pupils will have little 
problem with the common units, Most of our yo- 
cational measurements are lineal and volume, Al- 
ready the Ministry has provided us with metric 
specifications on certain printing and we will be 
moving to ISO paper sizes where possible, 

Our wood-using program will be little affected, 
The adoption of a 10 cm module in building is 
extremely close to the old 4 inch module. Lumber 
which was formerly sold in steps of one inch in 
width and one foot in lengths will be sold in widths 
from 75mm to 300mm, in steps of 25mm, with 
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lengths in metres beginning at 1.8 m on up to 6.0 m, 
in steps of 0.3 m. Thickness variations are also spel- 
led out and our lumber racks here at O.S.D. have 
been marked in metric sizes since last autumn, 

Our machine shop program in metric will con- 
tinue to expand. The Industrial Arts training will 
necessarily give experience in both metric and 
inches, with pupils now semestered between shops 
working in metric in one area and inches in the 
other. Since wood will probably take longer to me- 
trieate than metal it would seem best to give inch 
training in wood. 

Already we have had the shops involved in making 
metric teaching aids. Before Christmas a Machine 
Shop pupil computed and turned an aluminum kilo- 
gram cylinder and then milled a kilogram cube, 
‘The result was beyond expectation since the two 
varied in weight only by a 5" by 8” sheet of thin 
paper. Our Woodworking Shop has constructed for 
us a cuble decameter or litre, 

We have begun a collection of containers cali- 
brated in ce’s and have applied adhesive centi- 
metre tape on machines whose scales are in inches, 
We intend to make vocational metrication as simple 
and interesting a transition as we can. 


MATHEMATICAL PRACTICES AFFECTED 

‘Those out of school twenty years may experience 
difficulty in the use of new prefixes, hecto, deca, 
deci, ete. as well as in the method of mathematically 
designating them as a power of ten, Units of area 
and volume are being written using the small ex- 


Ponents 2 and 3, a square metre being written m2, or 
a cubic centimetre as cm? not “cc.” The use of the 
zero before the decimal point, such as 03 not 3 
should come easily, but we may forget when we 
write large numbers this way 35 262 147 not 35,262,147 
since the thousands marker is to be eliminated and 
& space used. We should teach the decimal comma 
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Visible English 


(A Presentation given to the senior students 
in an assembly in February 1973.) 


What is the most important thing a deaf boy 
or girl learns in school? 

Is it science? 

Is it arithmetic? 
Is it sports? 
Is it driving? 

What is the most important thing that deaf 
people need to know? It is language, or ENGLISH, 

English is important for you. If you know 
English, you can read books. You can read what 
other people write to you. 

If you know English, you can write to other 
people, 

If you know English, it will be easier for you to 
speak. You cannot talk if you do not know the 
words to say. 

And if you know English, you will be able to 
lpread better. If I speak German or French to you, 
can you lipread me? No! because you do not know 
French or German, 

‘How can you learn English? 

How do hearing children learn English? Their 
mothers, fathers and other people talk to them all 
the time. They learn through their ears, 

How can deaf children learn English? They learn 
through their eyes, Visible English, talking and spel- 
ling at the same time, means that the deaf person 
can see English all the time. When a person just 
talks to you, you do not always see every word. 
That is why teachers of the deaf write many things 
on the blackboard. 

Uf I sign and talk, you may understand what 
I say, but you will not always see good English. 

If you know good English, Visible English will 
help you to lipread the words. But, if you do not 
Know good English, you will still see all the right 
words. 

‘When we start to use Visible English here next 
fall, everyone who talks to you will speak and spell 
every word, This will help you to see and learn better 
English. It will also help the staff to understand 
you better, 

Remember, we want you to have good English, 
We want you to practice English. We will not say, 
“Signs are no good." We will help you to learn to 
say it in English, 


also while we are at it for the use of the period 
for a decimal point has been one of our English 
speaking idiosyncrasies, With the rapid spread of 
mini calculators into offices and homes the use of 
decimals instead of vulgar fractions seems very 
obvious. Decimals are preferred for computer appli- 
cations, for keypunching and programming. Those 
typewriter keys used for fractions may well be used 
for the introduction of the Greek letter “mu” and 
other symbols. It is obvious that much teaching 
must be done, 

OS.D. shops have a big challenge ahead of them 
but we intend to give our pupils a head start if 
we can, 
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JX THIS ISSUE we have attempted to show some of the work we do in 

the yocational courses. It is perhaps an opportune time to do this 
because of the many questions about education which are presently being 
asked, 

‘The articles may serve to put into perspective some of the more 
absurd statements that have been made and our readers will realize 
that comments about our students leaving school at 16 without any 
training are, of course, grossly distorted, In fact, the majority will have 
only just commenced their vocat‘onal course and will have five more 
years of work before graduation. 

At the beginning of May, Visible English moved a further step 
towards its full introduction. Around all areas of the school appeared 
notices saying “Use English,” “Use Visible English.” Each Friday until 
the end of term has been designated as Visible English Day and it is 
interesting to see many of the students beginning to fingerspell and use 
full sentences much more than they did before. Tt is hoped that the 
standard already reached by our staff will not drop during the long 
summer and we hope also that parents will also practice use of Visible 
English during the holidays while their children are at home, 

It was pleasant to see a large number of parents on Sunday, 
May 13. Many had travelled considerable distances to be with their 
children who were making their First Communion at St. Micheal’s Church. 
Following Mass all were entertained to a breakfast at the Blackhawk 
Motel as gusts of the LC.D.A, 

In addition fourteen students were received into membership of 
the United Church and received Communion on Friday, May 11. Further 
details and pictures will appear in our next issue, 

‘We were saddened to hear of the death of Karl C. Van Allen 
on April 28, 1973. Mr, Van Allen taught at the school from 1922 to 
1926, and we extend our sympathy to his sister, Rosamund Van Allen who 
retired last year. 

Despite the heavy rains of the last weeks, we have been enjoying 
the spring and are looking forward to the summer. It is pleasant to see 
the daffodils and tulips and to smell the fresh cut grass once more. It 
4s, however, sad to know that these flowers will be the last we shall 
see from the hand of Bill Jeune who retires this June. Our grounds 
have been admired for many years and have regularly recelved the 
Trillium Award given each year to the best kept grounds in the City. 

There will be many important events during the remainder of 
the term, We look forward to a return visit from our American friends 
from Flint, Buffalo, and Rome and to the students from our sister 
school in Milton on the occasion of the Fourth International Track 
‘Meet to te held on our campus on Saturday, June 2. So far the results 
have been Canada ~ 2, U. 1, and we wish the best of luck to all 
the competitors, 

‘Open House will be on June 6 and Graduation Exercises will 
he on June 22, School finishes on Thursday, June 28. 


Credits for this issue go to... 

‘Mrs. S. Ainsworth, Mr. E. F. Allore, Mr. G. Buller, Mr. 8. F. Bramley, 
‘Mr. N, W. Foster, Mr. L. M. Hall, Mr. J. W. Hodgson, Mr. P. W. Kitcher, 
‘Mr, I. W. Knight, Mrs, M, Leach, Mrs. G. L, Lewis, Mrs, E, Maybee, Mr. M. 


F, Mayo, Mrs. J. MeCullough, Miss A, McIntosh, Miss K. Mills, Mrs, N. 
Ouderkirk, Mr. G, E. Westwell. 
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At the annual Education Week Breakfast on 
Monday morning, April 9, Sgt. Robert A. Hall, Safe 
ty Officer of the Belleville City Police Department 
was named as the winner of the Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell Award as the outstanding educator of the 
year 1973 in Hastings County. The cholce of Sgt. 
Hall was @ popular one among students and teachers 
throughout the county. A standing ovation was 
given to Sgt. Hall as he came forward to accept 
the award from last year's winner, Mrs. Dorothy 
Blakely. 

Sgt. Hall is well known to the students of the 
OSD. Belleville. He is a frequent visitor to our 
school and instructs our students in safe practices. 
He comes to the school in the Elmer Safety Ele- 
phant car and is a very popular person on campus. 
In introducing him at the Breakfast, the chairman 
suggested that he was the only one present repre- 
senting an “elephant.” 

OSD. staff and students extend their congra- 
tulations to Sgt. Hall, 

Attending the breakfast from O.S.D, were Super- 
intendent J. G. Demeza, at the head table along 
with other former winners of the Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell Award; Mr. Guy Buller, Supervising Teacher 
of Special Classes; and four representative senior 
students: Bill Thompson, President of the Students’ 
Council, Carol Lamore, Christen White, and Larry 
Brown, 


In Memoriam 


‘Mrs, Margaret Harris (nee Golds), class of 1913, 
died on Thursday, April 5th, 1973 at the age of 
‘75, Funeral services were held in Toronto on Mon- 
day, April 9th. Interment was at Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery, 

Margaret Golds entered the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Belleville in September of 1905, 
She was the daughter of Charles Golds who was 
among the students enrolled during the Institution’s 
first year of operation at Belleville, 1870-71. 

Mrs. Harris was the widow of the late Frank 
Harris who for many years was a leader in the 
Ontario Mission of the Deaf and, with others, was 
involved in the planning and building of the Evan- 
gelical Church of the Deaf on Wellesley Street, 
Toronto in 1925. 

‘Margaret Harris was one who believed the Bible’s 
statement, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” Her house was open to those who needed 
help or just a friend to talk to. She helped many— 
hearing and deaf—and did not want praise or re- 
congnition for it. 

Recently a deaf lady commented, “The world is 
a better place because Margaret Harris lived.” What 
more can be said? 
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Fun and games were the order of the day when 
the Junior Residence celebrated its annual Winter 
Carnival, Tuesday, March 6th. A special breakfast 
of pancakes and bacon was served to the children 
and counsellors, At lunchtime Mrs, Craft and Mrs, 
Haggerty were present to crown Angelo Daniil and 
Rosanna Skinkle as Prince and Princess of the Car- 
nival. After school a lot of games were planned 
for the children to do in the residence, as the 
the day was wet and unsuitable for outdoor games. 
‘The winners of the games were Dorms A2 and A3 
(Junior Boys’), The day ended with the showing 
of the Walt Disney film “Dumbo”. 


‘Mrs, Craft and Mrs, Haggerty after crowning Princess 
Rosanna and Prince Angelo, 


“Hit the bull's eye, Gordon!” Gordon Kennedy, Scott 
Williams, Dary! Taylor, Kevin DiGuiseppe. 
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The Auto Body trade has been more fortunate 
than some of the other trades in as much as our 
trade has not seen many major changes. Al- 
though the use of plastic body fillers has largely 
supplanted the time-honoured body solder method 
in repairing damage, the necessary hand skills 
needed to ‘rough out" and contour the metal to 
its original shape, remain the same 

During the past decade the Auto Body shop has 
implemented on-the-job training for its students in 
their final two years, This training takes place in 
local body shops, usually one whole day per week, 
This type of practical instruction has been most 
satisfactory from all points of view, Our pupils have 
been able to participate in actual working conditions 
and get the feel of working with hearing people. 
‘They are also able to see and help with the repair- 
Ing of many more different types of repair work 
than is possible in a classroom situation. At regular 
intervals T haye the opportunity to visit the stu- 
dents in the local shops and discuss with them 


and the foreman any problems that there may be. 
The following day these problems or difficult areas 
can be covered with the students in more detail 
in the classroom area, I feel that on-the-job train- 
ing has provided our students with another oppor- 
tunity to develop self-confidence and maturity. 


'-— lho ska 


— 
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Another innovation which has taken place in 
the Auto Body shop during the past ten years has 
been the customizing of car bodies, Past readers 
will remember the two vehicles (left) which were 
built by the shop students. 

‘This past year we have been busy rebuilding a 
four door sedan (below) which, when finished, will be 
used by our Maintenance department on the school 
grounds. 


This type of work provides an outlet for our 
students’ creativity as well as a base for developing 
skills in metal shaping and finishing, welding, re- 
moving and replacing of parts and panels, refinishing 
and in the proper use of shop tools and equipment. 

In the course of the past seven years the Auto 
Body shop has had twenty-five students graduate 
from its area of learning, Of these students, fifteen 
are employed in Autobody shops and four are in the 
allied field of welding. 


Although there are likely to be many challenging 
changes in the days ahead in the field of autobody 
repair work, I believe that our students will adapt 
to the changing conditions and prove to be as com- 
petent in the future as they have been in the past. 
G. E. Westwell 
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Beauty Culture 


All the girls from the seventh level up partici- 
pate in a course in good grooming and personal 
development, The girls receive one and one-half 
hours of instruction and practice each week. 

One of the most important attributes of any young 
lady, yesterday, today and tomorrow is good groom- 
ing. Like all other personal habits, however, it has 
to be taught, This training takes place in the Beauty 
Culture Room where the students have an oppor- 
tunity to learn skills which enable them to look 
attractive, By the time they are ready to leave school 
and enter the business world, they should know 
the importance and advantage of being well-groomed, 

It is the main alm of the course to develop 
among all girls the proper habits of personal hy- 
giene and good grooming, In this endeavour the 
training 1s most successful. 


G. L. Lewis 


Sandra Tayor's hair. 
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‘Lesle Rout is shampooing 


A group of 7 level 
students brushing 
and combing 
each other's 
hair, 
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For the sixteen years prior to moving to the new 
Vocational Building we had gone to various repair 
missions around the campus, operating from shops 
in the east basement of the Main School. 

With the hiring of school maintenance carpenters 
our course was able to change dramatically. We had 
the machines and the equipment to teach Building 
Construction and carry on with a Carpentry course 
also, Now we began working on mote massive 
projects right in the shop, using bolted unit tech- 
niques. 

To augment our batterboard-to-shingling study 
of building methods we sought out teaching pro- 
jects around the school. We can now point to such 
achievements as the three greenhouses, the portable 
classroom entrances and the two panelled staff 
lounges. 

By building real full-sized structures in the shop 
I have been able to do proper framing from floor 
joists, bridging and sub-floors through studs, 
headers, roof rafters and facia to the installation 
of sheathing, batt insulation, vapor barrier and dry 


wall. This gives us a building in which we can 
teach methods of floor, ceramic and acoustic til- 
ing, build and install bathroom or kitchen cupboards 
and hardware, build the window sash, and install 
various types’ of door locks, 

It has been a rewarding ten years because I have 
been able to give valuable practical training to go 
with our classroom theory. I am pleased too with 
the number of our graduates who are following this 
and allied trades, 

L. M, Hall 
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Building Services 


‘With the example set by Messrs, John E, Brown 
and Murray Conlin and with their assistance, it is 
little wonder that increasingly students are expres- 
sing interest in building care as their life's work. 

‘The thought of “my” son wanting to be a janitor 
does not always receive a favourable reception from 
some parents, but the pupils are becoming more 
conscious of the great demand for people with the 
skills now required in the high-rise aparments, pub- 
lic buildings, stores, schools and offices. With the 
demand come chances for advancement, for special- 
ization and for eventual managerial roles. Often 
the employee is housed where he works, eliminating 
travel and parking problems, 

In view of the increasing opportunities and the 
numbers wishing this training, a course of study 
was drawn up. We, of course, have a wide variety 
of equipment and areas on which to develop skills, 
Lessons dealing with such subjects as dry mopping, 
waxes, care of special floors, emergency repairs, 
stain removal and many other topics were prepared, 


Posy 
| 


Sports Centre caretaker Murray Conlin advises Jim 
Cockell on the use of the floor machine on a terrazzo 
floor and on the parquet floor in the gymnasium. 


—T 
t 
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Vocational Building caretaker John Brown advises 
Louis Frendo-Cumbo on how he can duplicate Mr. 
Brown's famous shine, 


A number of American schools now have copies 
of this set of lessons. Each pupil wishing to learn 
caretaking can read and answer the questions, 
learning the new vocabulary and gaining knowledge 
which will be helpful, 

Some parents may wish to consider this course, 
As a preparatory stage our pupils should have 
training in our Occupations shop programs and in 
our wood-using areas. 

J. W, Hodgson 


Louls Frendo-Cumbo learning the secrets of glass 
cleaning. 
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‘The Woodworking course has not been changed 
with the procuring of new machines, as we already 
have in our shop all the high speed industrial type 
machines that we have room for. 

What has changed has been, as the result of the 
introduction of new products, new methods and new 
ways of presenting them, New products such as the 
epoxy type glues which are a far cry from the old 
glue pot that we used to have in this shop; new cabl- 
net finishes, spray cans and the Danish oll finish 
as opposed to the Varnish finishes which used to 
take so long to dry. 

Furniture retouching and repair is another area 
which we are exploring. 

Many wood products on the market are produced 
by laminating or gluing together many thin pieces of 
wood to form various shapes. The students are learn- 
ing about this process by making laminated table 
or stool legs and forming veneers into various shaped 
trays. 


8. F, Bramley 


Students laminating @ stool leg. 


Student repairing a small hole in a drawer front with a burn-in stick, 
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The Junlor Commercial program is designed to 
provide opportunities for those girls who have a 
special interest in and an aptitude for the kind 
of skill that the business world demands in a steno- 
grapher. This program provides instruction in basic 
typing for Intermediate and Senior classes. The 
classes range from five to fifteen girls who practise 
on manual typewriters. 

Certain skills and techniques are developed 
during the Junior years — a knowledge of the key- 
board, including small and capital letters, figures, 
signs, and punctuation marks. At this stage, stress 
{s placed on posture and correct fingering. The names 
of parts of the machine are introduced when re- 
quired. 

During the year, the girls learn to do horizontal 
and vertical centering, to type paragraphs with single 
and double spacing, to type the semi-blocked letter 
style and matching envelope, to tabulate one-, two- 
and three-column exercises with headings and 
sub-headings, 

To accomplish the above skills, the pupils do 
exereises from recognized typing textbooks. Speed 
Tests are also given daily. The girls try to attain 
the thirty or better words per minute with no more 
than 5 errors. 


Each Junior year helps to improve and perfect 
those skills which are essential for their progress 
in the Senior Commercial Classes. 

Janet McCullough 
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On March 12, 1973 the level 19 and 14 girls toured 
the Deacon Brothers Sportswear factory, At 1:30 pm 
the O.S.D. bus took us to their modern factory on 
Dundas Street. Mr. Deacon and two other guides 
greeted us at the entrance door. 

Each group was taken to the third floor to see the 
huge rolls of material. Then we went to the cutting 
room where we saw an electric eye being used to 
keep the material straight. A pile of material, six 
inches thick, was cut with an electric blade which 
followed the paper pattern on top. 

In another room we saw rows of electric sewing 
machines being operated by skilled women who were 
making collars, sleeves, linings and buttonholes, 
Others were putting in Zippers or sewing on labels 
and buttons. 

The finished jackets were pulled over a form 
which was inflated with steam for pressing. Then 
they were folded, packed in cartons and shipped all 
across Canada, 

We left the plant with favourable impressions 
of this type of work. We were amazed at the speed 
of the machines and at the various type of automatic 
equipment which was used. 

We realize that our training at O.S.D. should help 
us if we want to work in a sewing factory. 

Level 13 and 14 girls 
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Many of the students taking the Sentor Commer- 
cial courses hope to work as typists or key punch 
operators when they graduate from OSD. With this 
goal in mind the girls work towards an acceptable 
mark in typing speed and accuracy. Pupils taking 
the basic level of typing try to reach a speed of 
30 words a minute. Those doing intermediate typing 
aim for 40 words a minute. The girls who reach 
the level of senior typing try to get a speed of 50, 
or more, wirds a minute, At the same time in a 
five-minute speed test no more than four typing 
mistakes are allowed. 

Besides trying to improve their speed and accu- 
racy, the pupils learn to type work which they might 
do in an office, such as letters, invoices, statements, 
manuscripts, envelopes. ete, This work must meet 
office standards, 

The girls doing intermediate and senior typing 
also learn to file and to use adding machines, dup- 
Meating machines and the IBM Key Punch machine. 

To be successfully employed we stress that all 
of the girls must develop good work habits, have a 
thorough knowledge of basic skills, and do accurate, 
thorough, neat work. We try to teach them to be de- 
pendable and courteous. Lessons are given on the 
importance of learning to co-operate with others, of 
accepting criticism on the Job, of appreciating the 
work done by other people, of good grooming and of 
being punctual. Many of our deaf and hard-of- 
hearing graduates are happily working as typists and 
key punch operators throughout Ontario. Their re- 
putation as good workers helps each of our new ty- 
pists who is looking for a Job. 


K, Mills 


Suzanne Fleury operates the IBM Key 
Punch machine. 
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Betty Szues and Merry Lee McCuaig put 
stencil on the Gestetner duplicator. 


Betty sets the counter for the number 
of copies she wants to make. 


~ 


Betty and Merry Lee watch the copies come 
from the machine. 
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General Shop 


‘The General Shop course has a flexible shop pro- 
gram. Every effort is made to develop, and improve 
practical skills within the student to the best ad- 
Vantage as he matures physically and socially. As 
he progresses he may desire to transfer to further 
his education in a more specialized shop. 

We progress from the simple to the complex 
in many steps, developing care and skill at planning 
work, selecting and using tools, the proper selection 
and conservation of materials, such as using a 
plece of used material, if possible, rather than new 
stock, 

Another part of the General Shop program is 
the developing of a “Work Rhythm.” This is more 
than his “using time to the best advantage.” For 
example, when sawing a piece of wood, he must 
use most of the saw’s teeth by long steady strokes. 
A similar rhythm is required for painting, sanding, 
hammering, filing, transplanting, trimming, using 
wrench and even performing routine shop duties. 
This might seem easy to some, but to the boy not 
familiar with the repetitive operation, or a student 
who has muscular problems, {t forms a major 
learning situation in the repetitive work program, 

Also entering into this phase of the shop pro- 
gram is the factor of safety, Care of the fingers, 


eyes and limbs; posture, walking speed and con- 
ditioned responses are part of the “work rhythm,” 


Rodney Sheppard repairing a 4 slice toaster. 


An “Appliance Repair” course was commenced 
in the shop, mainly involving students specializing 
in the Machine Shop course. We are very fortunate 
to have @ continuous supply of repairable and 
scrapped appliances to repair and examine, There 
are many hidden problems and much care and skill 
must be exerted while dismantling or repairing an 
appliance belonging to someone. Great satisfaction 
is gained by a student when he satisfactorily re- 
pairs a project using new or even second-hand parts. 

‘The two Christmas stars which decorated the 
front of the Main school were early projects of the 
appliance class. 

Although our greenhouse was built about eight 
years ago we have steadily increased the varieties 
‘and output of our greenhouse course. The mater- 
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jals (plants and flowers) are used in the beauti- 
fication of the school campus as well as in class- 
rooms. This part of the horticultural course offers 
an interesting and practical variety of work not only 
in the growing and care operation, but in the 
maintenance of our greenhouse and equipment. I 
hope that all parents of our students allow their 
children to take a small active part in growing 
or maintenance of a garden plot, 


‘Transplanting seedlings to flats. 


The course of study in the General Shop is 
organized so that a student gets a considerable 
amount of new project work, Most of the time it 
is in conjunction with the repair type of work which 
usually follows. Project work is usually more dif- 
ficult to complete since it involves orderly consec- 
utive steps. The repair type of work is usually 
more interesting since the job can be repaired 
“like new” in less time, and many times the student 
is able to use his own developed ideas and skills. 
New projects must be done by the students since 
it developes their vocabulary, newly-learned skills 
and the introduction to new materials and their 
uses, while repair jobs call for a review of old skills, 
some new skill, practical ideas, knowledge of avail- 
able materials and how to use them. That is why 
we try to develop many flexible types of skills in the 
General Shop course, 


Project work familarizes students with new tools 
and materials. 
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‘While pupils who augmented their shop special- 
ty with Drafting have tended to be the ones who 
went on to Community College, we have not had 
what could be termed a “Drafting special” among 
our students, 


Drafting and Blueprint Reading has been provided 
as an option so that the numbers and make-up 
of the class has varied widely between the mecha- 
nical and architectural pupils from year to year. 
‘As our school introduces the credit system, it is 
anticipated that course selections will include’ more 

Grafting for a larger percentage of our pupils. 
While increasing numbers of girls are training in 
traditional boys’ shops we have not had any young 

Indies taking Drafting as part of their work. 
3, W. Hodgson 


. and Tape Perforator 
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Graphic Arts 


‘Many changes have taken place in the Graphic 
Arts industry during the last ten years, changes 
which will affect the employment opportunities of 
our graduates. Just as not too many years ago the 
invention of the Linotype revolutionized the type- 
setter’s trade and thereby created jobs for many 
deaf craftsmen, so has the coming-of-age of offset- 
Uthography, with the attendant developments of 
rapid printing, photo-composition and copy prepara- 
tion created growing demands for people versed in 
these new skills. To make it possible for our gradu- 
ates to meet these new demands, we are constantly 
evaluating, changing and adding both course ma- 
terial and the necessary equipment. 


COMPOSITION 

Hand-composition, which at one time comprised 
all the skills of the typesetter, now mainly serves 
as an avenue to teach the basic concepts of typo- 
graphy, but most of the type is set on our Lino- 
types. Every compositor should be familiar with its 
operation, though not necessarily competent on the 
keyboard for the new methods of typesetting — both 
hot-metal and coldtype — employ the typewriter 
keyboard as it is on our tape perforators. The tapes 
are run on the lineeaster or — in the foreseeable 
future — on a photocomposition unit to produce the 
type. Some of the type is made up in letterpress 
forms, or reproduction proofs are pulled for use in 
paste-ups. 

Coldtype composition provides forms for our offset 
presses, Repros, Headliner and transfer type, border 
tapes and India ink rules, line illustrations and 
windows for halftones or pre-screened PMT positives 
are combined in a paste-up to create the image 
for the camera. Overlays may be used to pre-separate 
colors. Knowledge of the principles of design helps 
to make the job appealing. 

Printing forms now can be made up in several 
different ways — letterpress, coldtype, or a combi- 
nation of both, The compositor must be aware of 
this and choose the most efficient method, consider- 
ing also make-up, presswork and finishing. 


PRESSWORK 

Here the emphasis has shifted also. While the 
Letterpress machines, which have been in use for 
many years, are being used and offer a good op- 
portunity for students to learn and practise skills 
that will be valuable in years to come, a greater 
part of our time is spent now on learning the 
techniques of Lithography. 

Ten years ago, when we moved to our present 
building, we had one used offset dupHeator, a new 
camera, and a new Heidelberg platen press ‘to aug- 
ment the Letterpress equipment from the old shop. 
Since then, we have been able to add three new 
small offset, presses, a Baumfolder, a second V-50 
cylinder press, improved lighting for our camera, 
a densitometer, and a line-up table. This new equip- 
ment has made it possible for us to use a wider 
variety of tools and supplies, thus adding scope 
to our courses. 

While it is desirable, and in most cases necessary, 
for students to learn Letterpress, Lock-up and Make- 
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ready, more time is spent in working with film and 
stripping negatives to make offset plates, Hours of 
time formerly spent hand-feeding and folding have 
been eliminated and students are using this time 
now to measure densities of camera copy, calculate 
camera exposure, mix colors by formulas, and make 
numerous tests of pressures and tolerances of print- 
ing presses, These are skills we are trying to em- 
phasize, 

‘The printing trades have been good to our gra- 
duates. It is our desire that it continue to be 50, 
and with modern equipment and constant evaluation 
of our courses we look confidently to the future. 

N. C. Hoxford, D. Zweck 


. and watching the press 
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The Junior Home Economics program is aimed 
at teaching the language of food preparation to the 
intermediate girls, The girls learn the names of 
utensils and ingredients and they use phrases and 
sentences related to the tasks they are performing, 

Basle cooking skills such as measuring, stirring, 
breaking an egg, and numerous others are taught. 
The girls practice using kitchen utensils and they 
are introduced to some electriclal appliances, such as 
the toaster, electric frypan, stove ete. 

Good hygienic habits are stressed in each lesson 
in order that pupils will develop clean cooking 
techniques and so will prevent the spread of colds 
or other communicable diseases. They also parti- 
cipate in house-cleaning. They learn how to clean 
the stove and refrigerator, how to scrub a floor 
and numerous other clean-up tasks. 

Ideas about nutrition are developed in the early 
years although it is not stressed in depth, In the 
Level 9 classes, pupils learn about various nutrients 
and how they help our bodies. 

We do some consumer education in all levels since 
many pupils have little idea of the cost of food. 
We do comparisons between prepared foods and 
food we make in class in order to help pupils be- 
come more selective in buying in the years to come. 

Probably the girls feel that the most important 
part of the lesson is “eating time.” Actually, it. is 
important because the girls learn to take pride in 
their efforts and how to set a table, and they try 
to develop good manners. 

Home Economics is related to many other subjects 
that the pupils study, We can draw on their know- 
ledge of Speech, Language, Mathematics, Science, 
Health and Geography and in this way pupils learn 
to transfer learning from one situation to another. 

8, Ainsworth 


As Tami measures, the other girls talk about 
what she is doing. 
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Marie doesn’t mind cleaning off the table, especially 
when Renay and Susan help, 


“Pass the syrup, please.” 
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The course in Foods and Home Management is 
designed to provide practical experience in a home- 
like setting. The senior Home Economics room 
features four kitchens, a laundry area, a dining 
room and a living room, 
+ In their first year the girls learn basic skills 
such as table setting, measuring food and how to 
follow a recipe, They learn selection and prepara- 
tion of breakfast foods, basic batters and beverages, 

Each year, different units of work are stressed. 
One level may concentrate on the study of cheese, 
| pastas, simple dough mixtures, and Canada’s Food 
Guide; another level may work on such units as 
vegetables, pastry, study of calories and lessons using 
various electrical appliances, 

The graduating year is a busy year with many 
| varied activities, The girls have full opportunity for 

self-expression and creativity in planning, preparing 

and serving class dinners. Bach hostess can use her 
talent or flair for designing place cards and table 
decorations, The menus range from traditional holi- 
day dinners to exotic foreign foods. Since it is so 
important today to be a knowledgable consumer, 
much of the course is centered around shopping for 
food, kitchen appliances, cookware and basic equip- 
ment needed for a home. The girls are also taught 
how to make a wise selection of china, silver and 
glassware, 

A course in Home Economics is very important 
for a girl, whether she will choose to become a 
“career girl” or a “homemaker.” 


R, Leach 


Tossing salad for class dinner Table set for class dinner 
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Industrial Arts 


‘The Industrial Arts program which started ten 
years ago in the new shop has been through several 
approach changes since that time. 

During the beginning years of this ten-year perlod 
there was a great deal of time and practice put 
into teaching the many different hand skills, Em- 
phasis were placed on the boys trying to acquire most, 
of the factual information and hand skills laid out 
in the three year course of study for hearing 
schools. This of course lead to the constant frustra- 
tion of both teacher and pupils. 

‘That period demonstrated that the quality and 
quantity of hand skill and factual information could 
only be taught in direct ratio to the language and 
reasoning level of the boys. 

A modified program was used during the 1966-69 
era in which projects were used to generate inter- 
est, Basic hand skills were taught in conjunction 
with the pupils’ projects. The amount of skills nc- 
quired and proficiency varied greatly for each boy. 
In an attempt to raise vocabulary and reasoning 
techniques more stress was put on blackboard sum- 
maries (stories), procedure sheets and bills of ma- 
terials, The reasonable planning of procedures and 
sequences is an area in which our deaf students have 
great difficulty. 


Detailed planning of a project. 


During the last several years, a program has been 
attempted to give the boys a chance at overcoming 
this problem of planning and thinking in logical 
sequence. At the beginning of each term the boys 
are given help in planning and the actual making 
of projects, After this initial period the second and 
third year boys are placed in a position where they 
must draw up their own plans, lay-out procedure 
sheets and fill out Bills of Materials, 

‘These are difficult steps for the deaf but the boys 
by their second year have had many examples and 
practices at planning projects, By giving the boys 
more responsibility in the planning process it is 
hoped that they will acquire an insight into the 
meaning and need of logical sequential thinking. 
So far this approach has shown some promise but 
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Careful attention is required as the boys saw 
and file copper designs for their book ends. 


it is a difficult road to follow for boys who are used 
to having almost everything planned and completely 
laid out for them. 

During the planning and actual construction of 
projects many opportunities are provided for teach- 
ing new vocabulary and language. Experiments are 
performed on a variety of materials to determine 
durability, heat resistance, weight ratios, types of 
solutions ete. 

‘These experiments give rise to many new words 
and language constructions. The conclusion of the 
demonstrated experiments are not complicated by 
‘the puplls, The experiments are not complicated but 
they are a beginning for independent thinking. 

Ernest Allore 


Practice set-up and use of drill press, 
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Since the Metal Shop started operations ten years 
‘ago, in the newly opened Vocational Building, many 
changes have taken place. Some of these have major 
significance while others are minor, Other changes 
have subtle implications 

Taken on the whole, the small engines program 
has not undergone significant change. If anything, 
more emphasis has been placed on tune-up and 
preventative maintenance rather than on major 
repairs. 

In the other areas of the Metal Shop however, 
the changes are obvious and important, In the arc~ 
Welding department we started off 10 years ago 
with two machines. We now have four in opera- 
tion; the latest being a modern A/C:D/G welder. 
With a change in programs which brings in Auto 
Body students for arc welding and special gas wel- 
ding, even further additions to our arc welding 
equipment are necessary. 

‘A portable spot-welder has also been added, and 
it not only sees considerable usage in the Metal 
Shop, but in other shops as well, for repairs and 
for fabrication of thin sheet metal products. 


192 Front Row Seats are now available at our sports 
field thanks to the six strong units produced as an are 
welded fabrication project. Other shops completed 
the painting and seats. 


Outboard motor repair and servicing 1s part of the 
‘Small Engine course. 
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This student is doing complex circular milling on 
the turret head vertical milling machine, 


wR; 


Making a very fine finish with the hydraulic 
surface grinder, 


The Installation of a welding gases distribution 
system by means of a set of manifolds has removed 
the welding cylinders from the welding room en- 
tirely; a move which obviously increased the safety 
factor, and provides more room and less cluttering 
of the floor space, 

In the Machine Shop we anticipated the coming 
conversion to the Metric system of measurements 
several years ago with the addition of a lathe hav- 
ing metric threading capability, and the acquisition 
of the precision measuring tools permits us to do 
most kinds of metric machining. Any future require- 
ments for Machine Shop equipment will surely be 
for completely metricated machine tools. 

Further changes in our machine shop in the past 
few years have included the acquisition of more 
precise and versatile machine tools such as a larger 
lathe, hydraulic surface-grinder, and turret-head 
vertical milling machine. 

The net result of the changes in the Metal Shop 
program has been positive in the form of more and 
better training for the students, which in turn has 
provided our graduates with more saleable skills and 
better jobs. Future additions of equipment and 
alterations of programs will be planned around the 
concept of keeping the graduates up-to-date in the 
changing world of industry. 
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Intermediate Sewing classes are where the 0.8.D. 
girls are introduced to regular lessons in sewing 
crafts, 

Coming from Junior School the girls in level 7 
classes learn the basics of how to knit, crochet and 
embroider. Sewing by hand, they make stuffed toys, 
dresser scarfs, hooked wool rugs or pictures. 

‘The electric sewing machine Is introduced in 
level 8 where they make quilted oven mitts, aprons, 
pillow cases, wall hangings, smocked cushions and 
other useful articles for use at home. 

More advanced work is practised in level 9 in 
each of these skills. Girls begin to choose and read 
new patterns. 

‘This year girls from levels 11, to 14 have returned 
for advanced work in crocheting, knitting, em- 
broidery, quilt-making, needlepoint, smocking, cre- 
wel work and weaving. Raggedy Ann and Andy dolls 
were taken home at Christmas to thrill younger 
members of their families. These senior girls get 
practical experience in following new instructions for 
creating articles of their choice, Language is closely 
correlated with these experiences. 


Shelley Kingsman, at the machine, wears a skirt 
and vest which she crocheted. Shawney Berry is 
smocking a corduroy cushion. 
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‘The senior sewing room is presently located on 
the lower floor of the Senior Girls’ Residence. It is 
equipped with sewing machines and pressing equip- 
ment. 

Here the girls learn how to take measurements 
and make estimates for their sewing projects. Then 
they go shopping downtown for patterns and mate- 
rials, Each student learns the clothing construction 
skills by making a garment of her own choice, suit- 
ed to her needs and her sewing ability. 

In June the girls stage a fashion show for Open 
House when they wear one of the garments made 
in sewing classes. The girls in the graduating class 
often make their own dresses for the graduation ce- 
lebration. 

During the year some projects are completed 
for school use. These include drapes, aprons for the 
boys’ shops and beauty culture smocks. 

‘The skills and interests developed in these classes 
should prove to be most valuable to the girls after 
they graduate from OSD. 

A. MeIntosh_ 


Ann Durette proudly models the blazer 
she made and Susan Price shows her new 


Jumper. 


Bonnie Lou King and June Reilly complete a sewing 
project. 
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Upholstering and Finishing 


Upholstering was the newest of the shops when 
we moved into the “New Vocational Building.” In 
the three years in the Main School basement room 
our work had been confined to repairs and simple 
projects, Then, with finishing facilities and better 
equipment we started on proper courses of study 
and a more complete program which has varied in 
the last ten years, 

‘Much of our work at first was re-upholstering re- 
sidential furniture. At the same time we began de- 
veloping new chair designs and seating work, Our 
advanced pupils went into frame design and work on 
antique furniture such as tufting and fluting, Every- 
where you go at O.8.D, you will see furniture built 
or repaired in our Upholstering shop. Chesterfields 
and chairs are built here from the frames to the 
buttons. This has been an excellent trade for the deaf 
as the number of our graduates working in the 
trade can testify. 

Perhaps the greatest change has been in Fin- 
ishing. Our Mobile “airless” and conventional spray 
equipment allows us to work outside gaining manip- 
ulation skills on fences, rink boards and buildings. 
Our boys now learn more about the job of stripping 
and refinishing. All woodworking boys in their two 
final years now take finishing training and do all 
the spray finishing for the vocational department 
as well as finishing for the maintenance shop. 

Now from the design and building of the frame 
through finishing and upholstering to the final 
touch-up our pupils are able to learn most of the 
skills necessary in the trade. 

‘This year we also have had four girls learning 
Upholstering along with our boys. 

N. W. Foster 


Se 
Material 1s cut to the pattern 


Sandblasting is a new part of the Finishing 
Course, Here the new Outdoor Education 
trailer is prepared for spray painting. Diamond tufting, a difficult job 
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The Canadian Hearing Society 


‘The Canadian Hearing Society has been serving 
the hearing impaired for over 30 years and is eager 
to accept new challenges and responsibilities. 

Our world has seen many changes, none so great 
as those introduced with the advances made in the 
field of technology. 

As new ideas, equipment and inventions are im- 
plemented throughout industry and commerce, new 
challenges are placed upon our community to keep 
pace with these advancements new skills are 
required, new training and retraining. Industry and 
commerce constantly demand specialized training 
and skills, 

‘The Ontario Provincial Government with the as- 
sistance and cooperation of George Brown College 
and The Canadian Hearing Society is prepared to 
meet these challenges, 

‘The Ontario Schools for the Deaf keep pace by 
introducing their students to new developments in 
Industry and providing the necessary training that 
‘will aasist the concerned student to take his proper 
place in our society. 

In response to the demand for highly skilled and 
well-trained workers, the Ontario government has 
mandated George Brown College to provide suppor 


tive services for hearing-handicapped students 
wishing to pursue further specialized training at the 
commun'ty college level. A total communication ap- 
proach has been developed by George Brown College 
in its supportive services program. These supportive 
services include tutors, counsellors, interpreters and 
“note takers,” with the assistance of an advisory 
committee which includes three deaf members. 

‘The program and services now available to the 
hearing-impaired students at participating commu- 
nity colleges opens up a new dimension and broadens 
‘the scope of further education and subsequent job 
opportunities. 

‘This presents new responsibilities for the CHS. 
Time must be devoted to interviewing prospective 
students and assisting in their application to attend 
a community college. Our counsellors are also in- 
yolved in the supportive services program, and main- 
tain close contact with students at George Brown and 
other community colleges. 


‘The job placement of parent and future gradu- 
uating students will also present new challenges 
to the CHS, and its staff located in Toronto, 
Ottawa, London and Hamilton. 


Dressing for your Job 


(Reprinted from LTT, organ of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Nebraska) 

How many people do you know who would say 
“I am not clothes (or style) conscious.” Or, “It is 
not what you wear, but what you are that is im- 
portant.” 

Is this something you might say yourself? Is it 
really true? Do you revolt at the thought of being 
required to wear certain type of clothes or, worse 
yet, at being prohibited from wearing certain styles? 

Does it really matter what you wear to work as 
long as you do your job? 

Everybody knows that some jobs require special 
clothing, You would not wear restrictive clothing on 
a job that required a lot of physical motion. You 
avoid loose and floppy clothes if you work around 
moving machinery. You dress in outdoor clothes if 
you work outdoors. And so on. 

The kind of clothing you wear deter- 
mines the kind of impression you make on 
others, People judge you by the way you 
dress and they judge your Company by the 
way you Took. 

But there is more to dressing for the job than 
that. It is probably true that putting on a certain 
type of clothing does not change your intelligence, 
basic abilities or general attitudes. 

But the kind of clothing you wear certainly does 
determine the kind of impression you make on 
others. Not only do people judge you by the way 
you dress, they also judge the Company you work 
for by the way you look. 

‘This does not seem fair to you? Or maybe you 
do not think it is true? Try it on yourself. 

It is so automatic you may not be conscious of it, 
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but do you not expect the work of a neat person 
to be neat? When you see a person dressed care- 
lessly do not you expect his work and actions to be 
the same? 

Our customers’ reactions to us are the same. 

Even if our jobs do not call for us to deal directly 
with customers, the public sees us and judges us and 
the Company, Remember, with a telephone company, 
customers include just about everybody. 

Customers see us coming and going from work; 
they see us when they come into the building to pay 
a pill or order service; they see us if they have 
other business with us or if they take a public tour 
of our facilities. They see those of us who work out- 
side as we get in and out of trucks or go about the 
work of installing or repairing equipment. 

If our clothes are torn or unmended, our 
grooming untidy, or our dress is “way out” (from 
their point of view), their reaction will probably be, 
“No wonder I had go much trouble with my phone 
a while back.” If our dress is what they expect 
it to be, they may not even remember ever having 
had phone trouble. 

‘There is more to proper dress than just being neat 
and tidy or having proper protective clothing. 

‘To be properly dressed we also have to be dressed 
the way others in the community expect one of 
our occupation to be dressed. If you do not dress the 
‘way people expect you to dress you can have trouble 
doing your work. 

‘You do not think so? Again, maybe it is so auto 
matic you do not realize how much you react to other 
people's clothes or how important proper dress is. 

Let us take a few examples. 

How good a job do you think a traffic polleeman 
could do without his uniform? 

‘When you walk into a fancy restaurant, how do 
you identify the hostess who will seat you? What 
makes her different from the waitress? 
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George Brown College 


The key to post-secondary education for hearing 
impaired students is integration. At George Brown 
College, the student attends regular college classes, 
But in addition, we provide note-takers, teachers, in- 
terpreters, tutors and counselors to assist the stu- 
dent with his program. The student should depend 
on total communication—speech, speech reading, 
writing, finger spelling and language of signs—where 
it is needed. As the students develop greater confi- 
dence, they may find that they need these services 
less and less. However, the important thing to re- 
member is that they will be available to the student 
when needed. 

Our total communication approach has been de- 
yeloped in cooperation with the advisory committee 
for support services for the hearing impaired which 
includes three deaf members, This Close contact with 
the deaf community and other agencies ensures that 
we will continue to provide services to meet the stt- 
dents’ needs, Some of the opportunities available 
to the student include: 

— admission as a fee paying student or sponsorship 
through the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services 

— enrolment in @ six-week school program of prep- 
aration, orientation and evaluation 

—timetabling designed to meet individual needs 

— improvement in student communication skilis 

— tutoring and notetaking to supplement what stu- 
dents learn in lectures and discussion 

— personal counselling and career guidance to assist 
students in developing their potential 

The prerequisites needed by a student in order 
to quality for a community college program are: 
— to have completed a program of study in a school 

specializing in education for the hearing impaired 

— the equivalent of an Ontario secondary school 
graduation diploma, 

— the ability and determination to succeed in the 
Post-secondary program of the students’ choice 

— total communication or face-to-face under- 

standing 
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— the maturity and ability to communicate and so- 
clalize with both hearing and hearing impaired 
students and teachers 

Application forms may be obtained from the gui- 
dance counsellors or directly from the co-ordinator 
of support services for the hearing impaired, George 
Brown College. When application forms are sent 
in one of the following documents must be enclosed: 
— an official transcript of all student grades, show- 

ing the credits required for admission to the pro- 
gram selected; or 

— statement from the school principal stating 
that the student is expected to obtain the neces- 
sary credits, or that the student has the voca- 
tional competence for admission. This statement 
must be confirmed by an official transcript of 
marks as soon as they become available, or by a 
written recommendation from the principal, 

Applications will be reviewed by a special admis- 
sions committee. If the qualifications are not ade- 
quate to meet the demands of the programs selected, 
the committee may recommend an alternative pro- 
gram for the student to consider. 

Entry into a program usually requires a recom- 
mendation by the school principal or the equivalent 
of an Ontario secondary graduation diploma, 

To assist students in meeting the challenges of 
Post-secondary education, George Brown College 
Sponsors a special six-week summer program for all 
hearing impaired students. It is held during July 
and August and is designed to fully acquaint the 
students with all the services available at the college, 

Residence accommodation for out-of-town stu- 
dents is not provided by the college, However, both 
the student services’ office and the office of sup- 
Port services for the hearing impaired will assist 
students in finding the type of accommodation 
needed. 

Counselling services are available on all campuses 
of the college, 

The Canadian Hearing Society and the student 
services’ office at George Brown College will assist 
students in finding employment both during the 
summer vacation and after graduation. However, the 
college does not assume responsibility for this service, 
and as a result, does not guarantee a position. 

Hearing-impaired students may be eligible for 
financial assistance through the vocational rehabi- 
Ution services branch of the Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services, Grants are available 
to cover the costs of tuition, living allowances, tran- 
sportation, books and supplies, hearing tests, aids, 
medical and hospital insurance. 

When applying for sponsorship, the vocational re- 
habilitation services branch will review the proposed 
Program and will make a decision on the applica- 
tions through tts selection committee, This decision 
is based on demonstration of past ability and moti- 
vation and future employment prospects after train- 
ing, 

Deafness is not the main requirement for admis- 
sion. A student must have the ability to handle post- 
secondary education. 

NOTE: Persons wishing additional information 

should contact Mr. Cope at Casa Loma Campus, 

George Brown College of Applied Arts and Techno- 

logy, 175 Kendal Ave., Toronto 178, Ontario, 
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WOODWORKING EXPANDS MEDIA USE 


One of the aids to teaching which we will be 
using more in the future and are producing now 
are Super 8 mm films and film loops, These are 
being made of our own equipment and students and 
are produced by our own technicians, 

‘These films are mainly single - concept movies 
which cover a small specific unit of instruction 
to augment the actual teaching of that subject 
and to be readily available for student use as a 
means of constant review when necessary. 


We are planning to make a series of films on 
the safe use and setup of the various machines in 
this shop. 


Longer films could be made to introduce new 
projects, showing step by step procedures from the 
drawings to the finished project. With a little ima- 
gination many uses of this type of film can be 
found to help improve the quality of instruction, 

8. F, Bramley 


ONTARIO’S NEW SYMBOL TRAFFIC SIGNS 


‘Twelve of Ontario's new symbol traftic signs are shown below. At the bottom of the page are descriptions of 
the meanings of the 12 signs, Place the number of the correct description in the box beside each of the signs. 


(a Pes 
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1. No U-turn 5. Stop ahead 


2. Railway crossing ahead 
3. Slippery when wet 
4, Divided highway begins 
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6. No left turn 


8. Maximum speed 


7. Change in maximum speed ahead 
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9, Bump ahead 
10. Slow moving vehicle sien 
11, Divided highway ends 

12, Steep hill ahead 
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An 
Enrichment 


Program 


Guy Buller 


Our Function As a School 


“What is the function of the Ontarlo School for 
the Deaf?” The answers to a question such as this 
are probably as diverse as the sources from which 
they are derived. Let's look at a few answers one 
may expect to hear in response to this question. If 
it were asked of a teacher in the academic de- 
partment, the response could be that the function 
of the school is to provide opportunities for the 
development of language skills, beginning with the 
development of inner language in our very young 
children, progressing through the acquisition of re- 
ceptive language skills, to the ultimate development 
of expressive language skills which will enable the 
deaf individual to overcome the barriers of com- 
munication imposed on him by his handicap, 

From a teacher in the vocational department, 
one may expect to hear that our function as a 
School is to develop in our students proper skills 
and acceptable attitudes which will render them em- 
ployable upon graduation, A member of the coun- 
selling staff or guidance staff may reply that the 
function of a school like ours is to develop in our 
deaf students attitudes of self-confidence and self- 
direction, and a willingness to meet new challenges, 
thereby enabling them to be totally self-supporting 
in an increasingly competitive world. 

Of course the best possible answer to such a 
question would be a combination of the above re- 
plies, for they are all accurate. The true function 
of our school then, is to provide opportunities for 
the development of a combination of skills, cluding 
janguage, vocational training, and social and per- 
sonal skills, in order to allow our deaf young people 
to learn to be useful, productive citizens, rather 
than a burden to society. 


How do we do it? At such a specialized school 
as O.8.D,, the curriculum is based on a very highly 


structured program of education, Comprehensive 
courses of study have been developed over the years 
by some of our senior staff members, providing the 
core of learning for all subjects, and the value of 

(continued) 


The Belleville Police Station 


Last Tuesday afternoon about 1:05 our class, 
10HH2 went to the police station by bus. We met 
Officer Hall at the front door. 

We went through the Chief's office. We saw 
some Criminal Records, They were about people 
who have been in jail. We saw some mug shots 
and fingerprints. One man held up a bank with 
his gun, 

‘Then we went to the Deputy's office, We saw 
teargas, irons and handcuffs. The deputy had 
souvenirs from England, He brought back a helmet, 
billy and hand grenade, 

We saw the Teletype Machine, Traffic Computer 
and Burglar Alarm System, We went upstairs, Of 
ficer Hall had won the MacKenzie Bowell Award, 

We went to Darkroom. A man was making 
pictures for us. We watched the picture develop. 
Then he put it in a halting solution to keep it 
the same. He rinsed it with water and hung it up. 
We went downstairs to the basement. We went to 
the women's cells, There were only two cells. Then 
we went to the men’s cells, There were six cells. 
Joey and I pushed Lee into the cell and locked 
it, Lee had claustrophobia, Officer Hall unlocked the 
Jail. I laughed. We came back to school. I thought 
it was a good trip, 

Tim White 
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‘The opportunity for the hearing impaired child 
to further his or her education has been extended 
with the advent of the community college concept 
within the Province of Ontario. With supportive ser- 
vices available for the hearing impaired student, he 
now has the opportunity to upgrade and refine the 
level of achlevement accomplished within various 
programs offered in residential and day schools in 
the province. 

Deafness, however, is not the main requirement 
for admission to a community college. The applicant. 
must have the motivation and ability to handle 
post-secondary education. 

‘The opportunity to function and cope within a 
Jess protective environment while moving toward self 
realization of one’s academic and/or vocational 
potential may be the fruit of participating in a 
Supportive integrated community college program. 
Competent and confident, he could become a leader 
and inspiration for the deaf and a productive, 
positive force in Canadian Society. 


George Brown College: Its Contribution 
to the Education of the Hearing-Impaired 

‘There are 29 community colleges presently in the 
Provinee of Ontario. The hearing-impaired have the 
same opportunity as their hearing counterparts to 
apply to the college of their choice and will be 
accepted, provided they meet the requirements as 
outlined ‘by that college. 

The key to successful post-secondary education 
for the hearing impaired student within the pro- 
vines presently seems to lie at George Brown College 
where twenty-three hearing-impaired students are 
currently enrolled, 

‘At George Brown the hearing-impaired student 
attends regular classes. However, supportive services 
such as notetakers, teachers, interpreters, tutors 
and counsellors are available to provide assistance. 
Speech, speech-reading, writing, fingerspelling and 
the language of signs are used where it is needed. 

‘Timetabling is designed to meet the needs of the 
individual, 

To consider the needs of the hearing-impaired 
students there is an advisory committee which in- 


New Horizons 
for Further Education 


for the Hearing-Impaired 


eludes three deaf members. Also close contact with 
the deaf community and other agencies ensures that 
continued services can be provided to meet their 
needs. 

A six week summer program for the hearing-im- 
paired candidates during July and August is de- 
Signed to orient, prepare and evaluate the student's 
potential and determine his suitability for a com- 
munity college program. 

To qualify, the applicant must have (1) com- 
pleted a program of study in a school specializing 
in education for the hearing-impaired, (2) the equi- 
valent of an Ontario Secondary School Graduation 
diploma, (3) the ability and determination to suc- 
ceed in the post-secondary program of his or her 
choice, (4) the ability and maturity to communicate 
and socialize with both the hearing and the hearing- 
impaired students and teachers (5) a statement from 
the school principal indicating vocational compe- 
tence, 


Applications are reviewed by a special admissions 
committee. If qualifications are not adequate to meet 
the demands of the program selected, the committee 
may recommend alternative programs for conside- 
ration, 
Students View New Horizons 

‘Twenty-five senior students accompanied by six 
staff members took part in an orientation program 
from February 20th to February 23rd which included 
visits to the Casa Loma, Kensington, and Terauley 
campuses of George Brown College of Applied Arts 
and Technology, Toronto. 


During this three-day program, arranged by Mr. 
R, Cope, newly appointed Co-ordinator of Support 
Services for the Hearing-Impaired at George Brown 
College, the students travelled in small groups which 
inluded a staff member, an interpreter and a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Hearing Society. Opportunity 
Was provided for all to question and discuss with the 
personnel present the segment observed which was 
but a small portion of the vast selection of programs 
offered by the college. 

During the evening students and staff were 
guests of the Ontario School for the Deaf, Milton. 

The visit, which included brief discussions with 
three of our graduates in their first year and a 
question and answer period, contributed information 
which is necessary for the students if they are to de- 
termine their responses to three major questions: 
Should I go to community college? 

‘© What college should I go to? 
© What should I do to prepare myself for in com- 
munity college? 


Finances not a Limitation 


Asa hearing-impaired student the candidate may 
be eligible upon acceptance for financial assistance 
through the vocational rehabilitation services 
branch of the Ontario Ministry of Community and 
Social Services. Grants are available to cover costs 
of tuition, living allowances, transportation, books 
and supplies, hearing tests, aids, medical and hos- 
pital insurance. 

It a student applies for sponsorship, the voca- 
tional rehabilitation services branch will review his 
program and will make a decision on the application 


through its selection committee. The decision is \) 


based on the demonstration of past ability and mo- 
tivation and on future employment prospects after 
completion of the training. 

D. Newman. 
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Tadicator. 


The Deaf 


and the Phone = 


History: 

Many times, the telephone proves to be an enemy 
of the deaf. Often they cannot be promoted to a 
higher ranking job, because that job requires the 
use of the telephone. Often times they are alone in 
an emergency because the phone could not help 
them. 

‘The Speech Indicator was the idea of Dr, Ray 
L, Jones, Project Director of the Leadership ‘Train- 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf, at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College, Northridge, California. 
‘The device was developed by Hugh L. Moore, Elec- 
tronic Education Specialist for the Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

The Speech Indicator was first field tested in 
1964, The resulting enthusiasm was so great that Mr. 
Moore introduced a Telephone Communications 
Class. 


Advantages: 


1, The Speech Indicator provides the deaf person 
with a visible code, limited only by the imagina~ 
tion, 
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Suction cup 


for the recewer 
of the phone 


2. The Speech Indicator is inexpensive to purchase 
and maintain—initial cost, approximately $15.00 
—operates on one battery. 


3, The Speech Indicator is small, light, and extreme- 
ly portable. 


4, The Speech Indicator can be used on any phone, 
anywhere. 

5. The Speech Indicator connects you with a hear- 
ing person who does not need one attached to 
his phone. 


BASIC METHOD 

‘The Speech Indicator has a needle which shows 
all sounds on the phone and follows the same pat- 
tern as that sound. A busy signal is shown by a steady 
but slow beat of the nesdle, The ringing is shown by 
the steady but faster pattern of the ring. The yoice 
is shown by the irregular inflection of speech. 


Basically, the deaf person controls the conver- 
sation by asking questions which can be answered 
either by yes or no. If the answer is yes, the hear- 
ing person replies, “yes, yes.” The deaf person sees 
two strong movements of the needle. If the answer 
is no, the hearing person replies “No.” The deaf 
person sees one movement, 

With a minimum amount of practice, this can 
grow into a two-way conversation, with the hear- 
ing person tapping out a number for each letter. 
In time, two or three letters tell the word and two 
or three words the complete idea, 

‘The Speech Indicator can bring the deaf person 
into a whole new world. 


DISADVANTAGES 

Althrough the Speech Indicator can be invaluable 
to the deafened person or the deaf person with good 
speech and language, it is difficult to use by those 
with poor speech. Still, it helps many. 
QUESTION 

Now that our school is embarking on the credit: 
system and new courses will be introduced to our 
school program, would a “Telephone Communications 
Class” be worthwhile? I think so. 

J. Durkin, 
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AS the year ends, the final school functions arrive and pass. We have 

said goodbye to a number of teachers who are leaving us for other 
positions: Amy Thornton who is joining the staff of George Brown Col- 
lege in Toronto, Susan Withers leaves our aphasie classes to join the Metro 
School for the Deaf in Toronto, Mary McKenna to O.S.D. Milton, Pat © 
Driscoll to Kingston special classes, Carolyn Grills to Vietoria County 
Board of Education, and as we go to press, Lee Johnson goes to another 
position as yet unknown, Nearly all were able to be present at the Associ- 
ation banquet held at Club Canara on June 1, and to receive the eustom- 
ary gifts and good wishes from their colleagues, 

Also on Friday evening, June 1, we were happy to welcome repre- 
sentatives from three American schools for the deaf, Flint, Rome and St, 
‘Mary's Buffalo, who were to compete in an international track meet 
against Milton and ourselves, 

‘On Saturday morning the opening ceremony began with a welcome 
to Belleville by Mayor Robin Jeffrey and after the raising of the national 
flags the teams, led by the Duke of Edinburgh Pipe Band, marched in 
procession to the athletic field. Fortunately the unsettled weather of re- 
cent weeks decided to be kind and the function went off without a hiteh. 
An enjoyable time was had by all patticipants and we were especially 
pleased to Iearn that the Canadian team beat the United States by 265.5 
to 258.5, 

Not directly associated with the meet but obviously closely linked 
with it was the sudden disappearance of Alana McDonald, an ex staff 
member. It was apparent that she had an air of expectancy about her 
while she was watching the various events and we were all extremely 
happy to hear of the arrival of a daughter to Ted and Alana at 6:00 p.m. 
the same evening. 

On Monday, June 4, our new teachers Joined us for orientation 
week, During the week they will have the opportunity of learning at first 
hand from the various supervisors the policies and procedures of all de- 
partments of the school. It is hoped that this exposure, as it has in past 
Years, will enable them to appreciate some of the reasons for decisions 
and dispel some‘ of the misconceptions which are often held, 

We will be welcoming Heather Wardhaugh who has been patiently 
waiting for a position since last year, but who in the meantime has given 
invaluable service in our special classes as a teacher aide. This year’s 
training group of David Baker, Darlene MacDonald, Nancy Compton, and 
Gail Reid will also be very welcome and we will all wish them every suc- 
cess in the coming years. 

‘On Wednesday June 6, there will be the usual Open House. We ex- 
pect the customary crowds of visitors and hope that it will be an inter- 
esting and profitable experience for everyone. 

As is often the case at this time of the year we have many requests 
trom students and parents to leave school early. While appreciating that 
the competition for summer employment 4s increasing, it must also be 
realized that time spent at, school is also important. Next year as we begin 
to offer credits for satisfactory completion of a year’s work in each 
subject, it will be difficult to justity doing so if a student leaves before 
the end of the school term and the examinations. 

‘An unexpected request. was made recently. We were asked to supply 
a lst of names of students to be invited to the Ontario Legislature on 
‘Tuesday, June 26. This will be a great honour for those students who have 
the opportunity to be present on the occasion of the Queen's visit to 
Toronto and will be something for them to remember in years to come. 

In August we look forward to the Canadian Conference of Teachers 
of the Deaf. Already we have a large number of registrations and more 
continue to arrive each day. It is hoped that further details and a report 
of the conference will be ready for the first issue of the Canadian after 
the summer holidays. .") 

Graduation this year will be on Friday, June 22, and with some 
sadness we will say goodbye to many of our students for whom O.S.D. has 
been home for 14 years. We wish them every success as they leave us to go 
into employment or further education. 
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A Tree for Debbie 


The death of Debbie Davis shocked and saddened 
everyone at OSD, Belleville, Under cloudy skies on 
May 31 her classmates in 12C2 planted a maple tree 
in the central courtyard of the Senior School as a 
living memorial to her. Marion Jessome, Barbara 
Proskiw, Maurice Guenette and Rodney ‘Sheppard 
carefully transplanted the tree, This is a special 
tree, since it had been growing in a flowerbed in the 
courtyard. 

A plaque was put beside it which reads: 

This tree was planted by her 
classmates in memory of Deborah 
Jane Davis who died from ear 
accident injuries May 26, 1973. 
Katharine Mills 


Miss KM. Mills, B.A. 


Miss A.M, Thornton, B.A. 


After six long years, Miss A.M. Thornton Is happy 
to announce her graduation from York University’s 
extension program, She now has her B.A, with a 
major in Sociology. 


Miss Katherine M, Mills received her B.A. degree 
at the May-June convocation of Queen's University 
in Kingston. 


NY?” 


Mr. F. G. Tompkins, B.A. 


Mr. W. MeMaster, B.A. 


Frederick G. Tompkins was awarded the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, in Psychology and Sociology, at the 
convocation of Waterloo Lutheran University. 


Mr. W. McMaster has been granted his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Psychology and Classics by Queen's 
University in Kingston. 


Congratulations to Bill McMaster and Kathy Mills on receiving 
their degrees at the hands of the Chancellor of Queen’s University on 
Saturday, June 2. Always an impressive occasion, the ceremony set. the 
seal on many, many months of hard work and we are glad to see two more 


of our teachers join the rank: 


s of university graduates. 


Everyone at the school was shocked to hear of the tragic death of 
Debbie Davis, killed in a car accident, Always a popular and cheerful girl 
we shall miss Debbie very much. At the funeral the school was represented 
by a large number of students and staff. We extend our deep sympathy 


to Mr, and Mrs. Davis in their bereavement. 
June 1973 
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Graduates of 1975 « 


PAUL PETRIE was born in Toronto on 
December 25, 1952. His home now is in North 
Bay. He came to O.S.D. in January 1959 
and he will graduate this June. He has 
attended OSD. for 14 years. His favorite 
sports are hockey, volleyball, basketball and 
track and field. His favorite subject is 
Graphic Arts. He hopes to go to George 
Brown College in Toronto next fall to take 
more courses in Graphic Arts, He would like 
to thank all his teachers and houseparents at 
OSD, for their help. 


JACQUELINE GOUGEON, the daughter of 
‘Mr. and Mrs. J. Gougeon was born in Parry 
Sound, Ontario and she still resides there, 
She attended Victory Public School in Parry 
Sound. Later she enrolled in O.S.D. at the 
age of ten, She has been here for ten years, 
Her favourite subjects are Language and 
Reading. She is fond of many sports, 
especially gymnastics, swimming and 
dancing. 

After she graduates she thinks that she will 
relax all summer and travel. Later she 
‘would like to work in an office doing typing 
and filing, 


BRUCE RIVETT is a native of Ottawa 
where his parents, Mr. and Mrs, Rivett live, 
He has been here for eight years. He is 
hard of hearing. His favorite subjects are 
English and Drafting. His favorite hobby is 
working in the camera club, in the band and 
listening to music. He hopes that he 

will be able to go to George Brown College 
in Toronto next fall. 


MERRY LEE McCUAIG, the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Max McCuaig was born in 
‘Matatchewan on March 24, 1954. She has 
attended O.8.D. since she was five years old. 
Her favourite subjects are Mathematics 

and Reading. Four years ago she went to 
‘Yugoslavia for the Deaf Olympic Games. This 
July she will go to Sweden. Merry Lee’s 
ambition is to work as a key punch operator 
in Toronto after returning from Sweden. 
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ELIZABETH SZUCS, the daughter of Mr, and 
‘Mrs, Helen Sarapuk, was born in Rouyn, 
Quebec on April 15, 1953. She went to 

the School for the Deaf in Edmonton, 
Alberta for a few months, Then she came 
to ©.S.D. and has been here for fourteen 
years. Her favorite subjects are Mathematics, 
Language, key punch and typing. Blizabeth 
hopes to work as a key punch operator 

and typist in Ottawa, 


RONALD JOHNSON was born in Montreal 
and now resides in Ottawa. He suffered 

a hearing loss at an early age. He attended 
regular schools for 12 years prior to 

coming to O.8D. Belleville in October 1972. 
Ron hopes to continue his education at 
George Brown College after graduation. 

‘He would lke to become an auto-mechanie. 
‘His favourite hobbies are listening to 

Jazz, playing the saxophone, model car 
racing and playing baseball. 


PATSY DAUDELIN, the daughter of Mr, and 
Mrs L. Daudelin of Verona has already 
found employment in Ottawa. She is 
working as a clerk in the Canadian 
Universities’ Overseas Service and will return 
to OSD. for the graduation cermonies. 
Patsy who has only been at our school for 
three years, previously attended 2 hearing 
school in Verona. Her hobbies are sewing, 
reading, writing poetry and collecting recipes, 


WILLIAM THOMPSON of Thunder Bay 
was born in Nakina, Ontario on July 5, 
1954, He attended a regular school until 
the age of 15 before coming to O.S.D. in 1969. 
His favourite subjects are Mathematics, 
Speech and Language. He enjoys a variety of 
hobbies including amateur photography. 
His favourite spectator sport is watching 
hockey on TV, Bill is looking forward 
to a summer school course and then hoping | 

to go to George Brown College in Toronto. | 

His ambition is to be a machinist. 


SUZANNE FLEURY was born in Timmins 
in 1951, She still lives in Timmins. She 

has attended OSD for fourteen years. 
Her favourite classes are language and 
reading and she enjoys sewing and typing. 
‘She hopes to work in Timmins after 
graduation. 
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Graduates of 1973 


HENRY MAIDRA is a native of Sault Ste. 
Marie where he was born in 1952, He 

attended a public school for four years in the 
Soo and then came to O.8.D. in 1960, His 
favorite classes are language and reading 
and he likes to listen to music. His favorite 
sports are badminton, table tennis and 
swimming. He is hoping to find a job in the 
near future, 


MARY ELEANOR FOURNIER was born in 
Nova Scotia, June 19, 1952. She lives in 
Caramat, Ontario. She has attended O.8.D. 
tor fourteen years. Her favourite subjects 
are lipreading, language, reading, sewing and 
Home Economies, Her favourite sports are 
floor exercises and broomball. She hopes to 
work in Toronto in an embroidery factory. 


WILMA ROBINSON is a native of Peter- 
borough where she was born in 1953, She 
has attended O.S.D. for thirteen years, Her 
favourite class is language and she enjoys 
listening to music, sewing and cooking. She 
‘hopes to find a job in the near future. 


CAROL LAMORE was born in Parry Sound, 
Ontario on January 8, 1952, She lives in Byng 
Inlet, Ontario. She has attended O.8.D. for 
13 years from 1960 to 1973, Her favourite 
classes are mathemetics and language. 

She enjoys sewing and Home Economics very 
much. She hopes to work in an embroidery 
factory in Toronto with Mary Fournier. 
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JAMES COCKELL was born on May 30, 1953. 
His mother is Mrs. H. Cockell. She lives in 
‘Toronto. James has attended O.8.D. for 

five years, He likes to ride his bicycle. 


LARRY HURLBURT was born on March 16, 
1953. His parents are Mr, and Mrs. M. 
Hurlburt, They live in Toronto, Larry has 
attended O.S.D. for five years, He has 
enjoyed working in the shop with Mr. 
Bramley for four years and with Mr Knight 
for one year. He hopes to work in Toronto, 


MYRNA ISAACS was born on July 12, 1952, 
Her mother and brother live in Cobourg. 
‘She has attended OSD. for twelve years. 


She enjoys all sports and has many friends 
at O.S.D. 


JOANNE MODICA was born on December 20, 
1951. Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Modica, They lives in Toronto, Joanne has 
attended O.S.D. for four years. She likes to 
spend her time at the coffee house. 


RUDY BISHOP was born on November 12, 
1952 in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. He has 
wy attended OS.D. for 13 years. His favourite 
subjects were mathematics, language and 
1¢ shop work. His favourite sports are 
volleyball, swimming and track and field. 

| Rudy is now employed in Trenton, 
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PICTURES FOR THE RESIDENCE 


‘Mrs. Forster's level 6 class worked hard in three art periods to produce their felt pictures. The 
first week was spent drawing a chosen toy. The second and third weeks the drawings were cut 
into color areas and these were used as patterns to cut the felt. The felt, pieces were placed 
together and glued onto a backing and placed in a frame. 
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Communication-the Key 
to Success in Special Education 


It is generally agreed by now that the trend 
toward increased admission of Multi-Handieapped 
Hearing-Impaired (MHHI) children to schools for 
the deaf is going to continue, Deaf education has 
always been a highly specialized field, but it be- 
comes increasingly complex when additional handi- 
caps are added to the problem of deafness. There 
appear to be three main reasons for the rapidly 
changing pleture in our school and other schools 
for the deaf around the world: 

1. Advances in the field of medicine are enabling 
more children to be saved at birth and many of 
these children will live out their lives as MEIHT in- 
dividuals; 

2. Many MHHT children are being more accurate- 
ly diagnosed due to improvements in the area of 
diagnostic procedures; 

3. The changing scene among local boards makes 
it possible for some less severely hearing-impaired 
children to remain in their own communities, with 
the result that a higher percentage of our students 
then fall within the MHHT grouping, 

Whatever the reasons, the results are all too 
obvious. It is no longer unheard of to find entire 
classes of dual and multi-handicapped children at 
Our school, some of whom suffer from as many as 
five major educational handicaps including such 
problems as mental retardation, orthopaedic handi- 
caps, visual impairment, brain damage and emotion- 
al disturbance. Our school, like so many others, is 
no longer simply a school “for the deaf.” 

In recent years educators of the deaf have begun 
to realize the importance of this problem and have 
Addressed themselves to the task of establishing 
some of the necessary facilities and programs. One 
Of the first schools to do so was OSD Belleville, 
Where in 1969 the first special class unit was es— 
tablished consisting of four junior classes under the 
leadership of Mr. Roger Rawlings. The unit was 
experimental in nature, and the experiment proved 
80 successful that in September 1971 the program 
at Belleville was expanded to include three senior 
classes, and then seven classes were then placed under 
the authority of a supervisor of special classes. 

During the past two years several innovations 
have helped to make the special class department 
8 continuing success. For example, in the junior 
area a large activities room, set aside for the special 
classes, had been divided into three sections, 
consisting of an instruction section, a home economic 
and social section, and a pre-vocational room where 
the boys are given an opportunity to learn some 
asic pre-vocational skills in preparation for their 
actual vocational program in senior school. A percep- 
tion program had been added this year, and a great 
deal of arts and crafts work has been made possible 
by the addition to the staff of a teaching assistant to 
be used solely within the junior special classes. In 
addition, in both junfor and senior special classes, 
extra tutoring time has been made available for those 
with special needs, All in all, it appears that certain 
very worthwhile advances have been made in the 
interest of our MHHI students, 

However, it has become increasingly apparent 
there is one major area in which some improvement. 
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is needed. Despite our steps forward, it seems that 
what we really need is an increase in effective com- 
munication, within the school itself and between the 
school and outside areas. If we really are attemp- 
ting to work together for the ultimate benefit of 
our students, as we claim to be, then we must 
make some effort to communicate. 

Communication 

In these days of controversy over communication 
policy, when educators and parents of deaf children 
seem to feel the need to align themselves with par~ 
ticular groups, whether they be for total communi- 
cation, oralism or visible English, the term ‘‘com- 
munication” is becoming rather a cliche, It is a word 
which evokes outbursts of indignation from some 
and of frustration from others, for the controversy 
is a perennial one which touches us all. However, 
for us the meaning of the word communication goes 
much deeper than that, and refers to more than 
just communication policy. 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary contains 
two definitions for this term which should be of 
particular interest in this context, There it is de- 
scribed as (a) “the imparting, conveying or ex- 
change of ideas, knowledge, ete., whether by speech, 


Teletypewriters for the Deaf 


Teletypewriters for the deaf are a new develop- 
ment in communication which has made a tremen- 
dous positive impact on the lives of deaf people. For 
the first time in history, the deaf are able to conduct 
business privately by a telephone and communicate 
with family and friends within the same town or 
across the country, 

The teletype (TTY) functions in the following 
manner: When a deaf person wishes to make a tele- 
phone call, he places the handset of a direct dial tele- 
phone into a special phonetype cradle, The power 
‘button on the phonetype is pushed turning on the 
phonetype and the teletype machine 

‘The telephone gives off a dial tone which is trans— 
formed into a light signal, a monitor light on the 
phonetype, indicating the phone is ready to dial. 
He dials. The monitor light also indicates when the 
phone is busy, when it is ringing, and when someone 
answers the telephone, 

‘A deaf person being called sees a light flashing 
telling him that the telephone ts ringing. He likewise 
places his handset into the phonetype cradle, turns 
on the phonetype power, and types out his name on 
the teletype machine; ie, “John Q. Public, GA(Go 
ahead). ‘Then the calling party proceeds to type out 
his message. At the end of the conversation, SK is 
typed. 

OED, hae Seeaity POeeN and fictions 
similar phonetype acoustic coupler and a TTY ma- 
chine. Our deaf readers who have TTY's should note 
that the phone number to call to reach our TTY is 
area code 613-962-6566. This is a private line direvtly 
to the TTY machine. The school also has an auto- 
matic control unit which will answer the phone and 
turn on the TTY machine after hours and at night 
when no-one is here in the office, This means that 
a deaf person may call the school at night when 
tates are low and leave a message. Someone will read 
the message in the morning and reply at a conyen- 
fent time, 
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waiting, or signs," and (b) “... access or means of 
access between two or more persons or places... 
leading to common participation.” The former defi- 
nition Is not new to educators, especially educators 
of the deaf, but the latter definition is the one 
which I find to be of particular interest. If one 
of our main goals is to treat each MHHI child as a 
Total Individual, as surely it must be, then it is 
absolutely essential that those who are charged with 
the education of the child should have access or 
means of access between themselves and all others 
who have contact with the child. Only in this way 
can we hope to achieve any common participation 
among those who influence him, This is vital, 

Some steps have already been taken in our spec- 
jal class department to make possible the kind of 
‘communication described above. In our junior area, 
regular consultation periods have been established 
to allow supervisors, teachers and teaching assistant 
to renort regularly on the progress, problems and 
achievement of each pupil in that area, Regularly 
scheduled special class report meetings held at the 
end of each term along with seyeral individual ease 
conferences have enabled staff from all areas of our 
school to get together for the purpose of establishing 
Iong and short term goals for the pupils within our 
senior special classes, The physical set-up of our two 
special class units, junior and senior, is mast condu- 
ive to effective communication among staff mem- 
bers in both areas, 

Communication between school and home has 
improved through the efforts of our school social 
worker and aison teacher, whose comprehensive 
home-visiting reports have been most helpful and 
revealing. There have been some steps made toward 
establishing greater communication between 
the school and the public at large; in this our special 
class teachers have made good use of the opportunt- 
ties to expose our MHHI students to a rather good 
cross-section of the community and by inviting in- 
teresting people, such as our local police officers, 
to come to our school, 

However, we are still far from having achieved 
the perfect system, I feel that within the school 
itself, and more particularly within the special class 
department, we have achieved a fairly effective sys- 
tem of communication, brought about by our indi 
vidual case conferences, special class report. meet- 
ings, regular consultation periods, weekly work sum- 
maries, ete. It is time now that we, as individuals 
concerned with the total development of deaf chil- 
dren, turn our attention to the possibility of im- 
proving communication between the school and the 
home, and between the school and the comunity. 
OSD and the Home 

‘Too often the correspondence that. passes between 
school and the home is mostly one-way, and is rather 
ineffective insofar as really communicating ideas, 
Report cards, medical reports and financial state- 
ments, sent regularly from our various offices, are 
effective in that they sueceed in conveying certain 
facts between the school and the home, but nothing 
more. The responsibility to really communicate does 
not rest solely on the school, but is equally shared 
by the school and the home, 

‘This year several special class staff members 
have made efforts in this direction, with encourag- 
ing results. Correspondence between staft and par- 
ents has aided us greatly in developing our students’ 
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language, reading and yocabulary around things 
which are truly meaningful to them in their home 
environment. More letters and photographs sent by 
members of the family have provided meaningful 


language experiences for our children, as well as (yp 


going a long way toward making these handicapped 
children much happier individuals, Brothers and 
sisters, friends and relatives of our children should 
be made aware of the fact that they are in a position 
whereby a single letter, card, or parcel from them 
ean sometimes do more for the deaf student than 
can be done by our entire team of highly-trained 
professionals at the school. 

In summary, the home and the school are capable 
of supporting each others’ efforts, but to do this 
we must communicate! Until we begin to establish 
effective means of doing so, misunderstandings and 
misconceptions will continue to occur. 

OSD and the Community 

Tt is not enough for us to try to prepare our 
students to go out into the community: more efforts 
must be made to prepare the community for our 
students, The responsibility is ours as administra 
tors, educators, and counsellors of deaf children to 
push for stronger lines of communication in this 
area. At present the officers of the Canadian Hear- 
ing Society serve as an effective liaison between 
the school and the community, especially industry, 
but_they cannot be expected to do the job alone. 

‘During the current school year the staff of the 
special classes at our school have made a concer- 
ted effort both to expose our children to experiences 
and individuals out in the community and to invite 
community members into the school itself. The re- 
sults have been mutually beneficial. Quite often, 
following one of these excursions or school visits, 
a desire has been expressed on the part of the com- 
munity members to continue and expand this type 
of activity. This first step has to be taken by us. 


Conetusion 
‘The term “special classes” continues to evoke a 
wide range of interpretations. It is still widely be- 
lived, unfortunately, that special classes are com- 
prised mainly of the “duds” of the school, children 
with a lack of ability or interest who spend a great 
deal of their time colouring, cutting and pasting, 
but doing little else. At OSD Belleville, this is far 
from the truth. The staff of the special classes 
at/our school is becoming increasingly involved in 
establishing certain long and short-term goals for 
our MHHT children in the areas of academic, social, 
personal, and vocational achievement. Our ultimate 
goal is to send forth from our school individuals 
‘who are capable of realizing the full extent of their 
potential, whatever it may be, so that when they 
leave OSD they will be, as far as possible, self-reliant 
independent individuals and valuable members of 
society. In order to develop fully, each of our MHHT 
children will need to be given individual attention, 
affection and emotional support, and will need 
to be dealt with in a consistent way by the adults 
whom he will meet from day to day. In this regard, 
there is needed a great deal of communication 
within the school itself, between the school and the 
community, and between the school and the home. 
‘Mr. G, Buller 
Supervisor Special Classes 
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~ OS.D. Vocational Prinipal 
to speak at Convention 


G00" W. Hodgson, Vice-Principal (Vocational) has 
bec 


en invited to present a paper to the Senior High 
School Vocational section of the Conference of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf in Indianapolis on June 
25, His topic will be “The Use of Media in Vocation- 
al Training.” 

Mr. Hodgson presented a paper eight years ago 
to the C.ALD. In Flint, Michigan speaking at that 
time on our vocational programs, 


Staff Golf Tournament 

‘The OSD. staff Annual Golf Tournament was 
held at the Belleville Golf Club in Marysville on 
Saturday, June the 9th, The prizes were presented 
at the banquet in the afternoon. About 40 enthusi- 
astic golfers teed off under cloudy skies at 8 a.m, 
By 10 o'clock the skies had cleared and suntan oil 
was in demand the rest of the day. 

Bernice Ryan (97) and Harry Halsey (79) were 
the trophy winners in the gross competition while 
Judy Lessels (64) and Denis Newman (67) took the 
net prizes. Other prizes went to P. Callaghan (69), 
L, Elliot (70), N. Hoxford (73), M. Roberts (74), D. 
Taylor, E. Fox, W. Doyle, G. Gervis and G. Bunch 
all at (75). H. Halsey 


Left to right: Gilbert C. Eastman, director, Antigone; Vera Mowry Roberts, President, 
American Theatre Association; Dale Kasarda, recipient; Stevenson 'T, Walker, Amoco 


Oil Company. 
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Dale Kasarda Winner of “Award of Excellence” 


‘We were extremely pleased to hear of a recent 
success of Dale June Kasarda, one of our graduates 
Who left O.S..D. Belleville to go to Gallaudet College 
in 1968. 

Dale, a senior majoring in studio art, received 
the specially-designed medallion for her participa 
tion as a member of the chorus in Gallaudet’s 
award-winning production of Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 
The play was recently presented at the Kennedy 
Center as part of the 5th annual American College 
Theatre Festival. ACTF, under the management 
of the American Theatre Association, brings to- 
gether the ten outstanding college shows selected 
from an initial entry list of some 320 institutions. 

Stevenson T. Walker, Amoco public affairs su- 
pervisor from Chicago who coordinates his compa- 
ny's involvement in the festival, lauded the program 
as “a unique example of what can be accomplished 
when the arts, education, and business work for 
each other’s mutual benefit.” He cited the volunteer 
efforts of hundreds of ATA members, the financial 
sponsorship of Amoco and American Airlines, the 
cooperation of the Kennedy Center, the Smithsonian 


Institute, and the American National Theatre and 
Academy as the “right combination of people and 
institutions that have made this project work.” 

Gallaudet is the only Liberal arts college for the 
deaf in the country. “Antigone” was performed by 
the students in sign language with narration from 
college faculty members. 

Vera Mowry Roberts, ATA’s national pres- 
ident from New York City’s Hunter College, noted 
that “the key to a successful festival is the enthu- 
siasm of the colleges themselves. We salute the peo- 
ple at Gallaudet for the countless hours and the 
tremendous dedication that has been applied.” 

Miss Kasarda is one of only 190 students from 
throughout the country to receive the medallion. 
Some 12,000 collegians were involved in ACTF at the 
local, regional, and national levels. 

Dale is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kasarda, Jr, 98 Marlboro Street East, Leamington. 

Gallaudet was represented by Dr. John Schuch- 
man, dean of the college, and Gilbert Eastman, 
chairman of the drama department and director 
of the winning play. 


William Jeune Retires 


In the sands of time some people leave little trace of thelr pres- 
ence. Not so with Mr. William Jeune who from becoming head-grounds- 
man on March 15, 1965 until he retired May Jist left very visible living 
evidence of his efforts: 

Even during the winter storms, which he battled to keep roadways 
and sidewalks clean and safe, he was planning the next year’s floral displays. 
Ideas brought back from his native English countryside helped to trans- 
form our grounds. The efforts which he guided won for the school three 
successive awards from the Belleville Horticultural Society. 

Working co-operatively with Vocational Department he increased 
manifold the raising of bedding plants in the new greenhouse built for him. 
He lost no opportunity to plant trees and shrubs at every occasion. 

Not just a man with a “ green thumb" but a loyal dedicated worker, 
Bill Jeune has made the school a better, prettier place. 


